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How 


C\icanot Clu 


made jobbers and dealers 
demand its displays! 


GINGER ALE Hie 
Buy it by the case S 


Next to the ice 
the best thing 
in the ice box 


To have proverbially “indifferent” 
jobbers not only “accept” a dis- 
play, but actually clamor to get it 
first for their territory, sounds 
almost fabulous today. 


Yet that is the remarkable reception 
that jobbers and dealers are giving the 
unique new Clicquot Club display, and 
the interesting series of counter cut-outs 
that “mop up” after the “big gun’ of 
the window. 


If you want to turn dealer in- 
difference into actual anxiety to 
get your displays, put Einson- 
Freeman ingenuity and dealer | 
knowledge on the job for your 
next display. 


— and Lithographic Plant 
scseents 1 THOGRAPHERS 


New York City 


Send for complete series of articles on “Creating the Successful Window and Counter Display” 
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_ thanks for'This Increased Business| 


(Impressive Advertising 
d Gains Made by@he 

Chicago Daily News ; 
inthe First 7 Monthsof 


if 4 1926 


HE advertisers of America in the first seven months of 
1926 expressed most emphatically their confidence in the 
broad advertising and selling influence of The Chicago 
i Daily News. 


) Compared with the immense volume of advertising in the 
same period of 1925—greater than that of any other Chicago 
daily paper, as is also the case in the present year—The Daily 
News recorded gains that demonstrate with a new emphasis the 
productiveness of advertising in Chicago’s family newspaper. 
These increases are shown in the following divisions of display 
advertising: 


Gain, Agate Lines | 
Department Store Advertising 361,294—or 9.7% 
All Local Display Advertising 917,800—or 12.6% 
National Display Advertising 138,115—or 8.1% 
Total Display Advertising - 1,055,915—or 11.8% 


; The Daily News is deeply appreciative of the preference shown 
: by advertisers in the use of its columns. There is every promise 
of extraordinarily good business in Chicago throughout the com- 
ing fall and winter. To all who do business in the Chicago mar- 
ket this means increasingly great opportunities through con- 
tinued advertising in 
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The Secret 


of 
OMAHA’S 
£reat 


FUTURE 


HE plows of Nebraska, Iowa, 

Kansas and Missouri turn out 
more wealth each year than all the 
oil derricks in the United States. 


These four states include the richest 
agricultural territory in the whole 
world, and the secret is—SOIL! 


Nature has concentrated in this region 
surrounding Omaha the largest quan- 
tity of the richest soil element known 
to man. 


It is a never-ending, natural fertilizer 
brought here by wind and stream 
when the world was young. It is 
called LOESS. It is the “gold of 
agriculture” and almost as scarce as 
real gold. China and Germany boast 
of having Loess deposits but there is 
more Loess in Nebraska alone than in 
both these countries combined. 


It is eighty feet deep right here in 
Omaha and runs from 50 feet to 200 
feet deep in the surrounding states. 
Farms in this area have an average 
value of $36,856 each as compared 
to the nation’s average of $12,084 per 
farm. 


Dr. G. E. Condra, of the University 
of Nebraska, nationally known soil 
expert, says: 


“Our soil would be fertilizer in 
most other places. It has the 
power of refertilizing itself and 
CAN NEVER WEAR OUT.” 


Founded on this everlasting wealth 
Omaha’s future growth and _ pros- 
perity are certain. The opportunity 
is here to grow with OMAHA! 


@ 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

“Advertising That Makes a Staple Prod- 
uct Picturesque” is the subject of an article 
by Charles G. Muller on page 435. The 
Roessler and Haslacher Chemical Company 
had been manufacturing chemicals for forty- 
three years when it introduced a note of 
freshness into its copy by featuring the 
words, “Confidence,” and “Headquarters” in 
institutional advertising. 


Ralph K. Wadsworth tells how the Key- 
stone Varnish Company, with a limited ad- 
vertising appropriation, directed its cam- 
paign toward enlisting new dealers. “How 
One Company Uses Advertising to Open 
New Accounts” is the title of this article. 
Page 423. 


Business LETTERS 

As the leading article in this issue of 
Sales Management there begins a series of 
articles by Charles R. Wiers, president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
and widely-known letter counsellor of Bos- 
ton, on the writing of good-will letters to 
cement customer relations. The first of the 
series is headed, “The Little Big Things 
That Improve Your Letters to Customers.” 
As chief correspondent of the Larkin Com- 
pany, vice president of the DeLong Hook 
and Eye Company and assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Shawmut National Bank of 
Boston, the author of this series has had a 
wide experience in sales and customer cor- 
respondence. 


FOREIGN SELLING 
In his second article describing sales 
methods in France, Philip S. Salisbury, 
vice president of The Dartnell Corporation, 
discusses French credit policies, buying 
habits, and other difficulties confronting the 
American manufacturer who advertises in 
France. He emphasizes the point that ad- 
vertisers anxious to develop the French mar- 
ket should be satisfied to wait two or three 
years before their advertising commences to 
take tangible effect. Page 424. 
LEGAL MATTERS 
“Disparagement, Espionage and Intimida- 
tion of Customers” is the title of Gilbert H. 
Montague’s current article in the series on 
legal matters of interest to sales managers. 
He explains how too aggressive tactics 
against competition may be construed as 
violations of anti-trust laws. Page 453. 
RETAIL SELLING 
The Frigidaire distributor at Dallas, 
Texas, faced the problem of convincing peo- 
ple that the price of electric refrigeration 
was insignificant when compared with the 
convenience, comfort and satisfaction. How 
he used group selling to put across his point 
is brought out in an article, “—But the 
Price Is Too High!” by Ruel McDaniel. 
Page 439. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
How a 100-day direct mail campaign 
sold coal in summer is explained by Clifton 
Wood, vice president of the Central Coal 
and Coke Company, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
on page 446. Early last spring, when the 


demand for coal ordinarily is at its lowest 
point, this company began a campaign 
which reached 60,000 consumers. More 
than a thousand tons were sold during the 
first month, and the campaign went a long 
way toward taking the seasonal slump out 
of the coal business. 


SALES CONTESTS 

For the past three years the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany has promoted contests for jobbers’ 
salesmen handling the line which culmi- 
nate in a week’s trip to Nela Park. How 
these contests have increased the sales of 
lamps and, more important still, merchan- 
dising helps for dealers in the past three 
years is explained by Roy A. Palmer, of 
the National Lamp Works, in an article, 
“We Made It Interesting for Our Jobbers’ 
Salesmen and Increased Sales $3,000,000 
While Doing It,” on page 418. 


- SALES LITERATURE 
“When Words Fail You—Try Photo- 
graphs.” That’s the title of an article by 
Roy F. Irvin, on page 421, in which he 
brings out the point that photographs carry 
a sales message more convincingly than 
either words or drawings; they have an air 
of reality which is forceful in advertising, 
direct mail literature or sales manuals. 
Several examples of strikingly successful 
sales photographs accompany this article. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
Walter B. Pearson, president of the In- 
ternational Airways Corporation, declares 


‘that miserliness in giving praise to sales- 


men is one of the greatest faults in present- 
day sales management. In an article, “Give 
the Salesman His Due When Passing Out 
Credit,” he says, “Praise your men when 
they are worthy of it; censure them when 
they deserve it, but always give them full 
credit for everything they do, no matter 
how small it is.” Page 429. 


SALES PoLicy 

Floyd D. Cerf, of the Stutz Chicago 
Factory Branch, Inc., believes that sales 
managers must give their salesmen more 
than “bla” for a selling talk if they expect 
them to make any kind of an impression on 
their prospects. On page 427 he enlarges 
upon the subject, “We Give Our Salesmen 
Something to Talk About.” Mr. Cerf says 
that the so-called “inherent evils of the in- 
dustry” are unimportant when compared 
with the number of members of that in- 
dustry who are sleeping on the job. 


TRADE PROBLEMS 

“Do You Gain or Lose When Your Com- 
petitor Puts On a Special Deal?” asks John 
R. Morton in an article on page 443. One 
industry had run along smoothly without 
price difficulties of any kind until suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, one of its members put 
on a special deal. How the other members 
of this industry either benefited or suffered 
because of this move will make interesting 
reading for those who have come face to 
face with a similar problem. 
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The Record’s 


Exclusive 
Territory 


It is not unknown to 
have an advertising 
medium “claim too 
much territory.” 


Newspapers are not 
magazines—a New 
York State newspaper 
is of little interest in 
California. 


A newspaper’s adver- 
tising influence is chief- 
‘ly local. 


The Troy Record will 
take the responsibility 
of your advertising in 
Greater Troy area be- 
cause its coverage of 
homes exceeds 95%. 
This is exclusive Re- 
cord territory because 
no outside newspaper 
has any circulation 
here worth counting 


Troy dealers are not 
influenced by Albany 
advertising. They in- 
sist on Troy advertis- 
ing and GET IT. 
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THE TROY 
RECORD 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Park-Lexington Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Wrigley Bldg. 
BOSTON: Old South Bldg. 


CLARENCE J. Timms, of the Aluminum 
Company of America, at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the General 
Instrument Corporation, was elected presi- 
dent and director. In severing his active 
connection with the Aluminum Corporation, 
Mr. Timms is at once taking up his work 
as an officer of the General organization. 


W. A. Srronc, president of The 100,000 
Group of American Cities, has announced 
the appointment of E. C. Tissitts as field 
director of the organization. For more 
than twenty years Mr. Tibbitts was adver- 
tising director of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, and during the past several 
years has managed the Akron office of the 
William H. Rankin Company. In his new 
work he will visit approximately 100 im- 
portant cities and industrial centers in order 
to familiarize manufacturers and adver- 
tisers with “A Study of 81 Principal Mar- 
kets,” a book on merchandising and adver- 
tising published several months ago by The 
100,000 Group of American Cities. 


Wutis D. Leet, until recently manager 
of Distribution Service, Inc., has returned 
to the business staff of Distribution and 
Warehousing, New York, becoming western 
manager in charge of the Chicago office at 
10 LaSalle Street. He succeeds RicHArp J. 
KELLy, who recently resigned. 


Ernest R. SLuccEeTr has been appointed 
secretary of the Michigan Replacement 
Parts Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, and 
will act as assistant to HENRY SCHUMAN, 
president and treasurer. 


The Gardner Advertising Company an- 
nounces that FRANcis W. OrcHarp, who for 
the past six years has been a member of 
the western advertising department of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, has joined 
its St. Louis office in an executive capacity. 


S. E. Kiser, until recently an account 
executive with Frank Seaman, Inc., has 
joined Edwards, Ewing and Jones, Inc., 
advertising agency, in charge of copy in 
the New York office. Before joining the 
Seaman agency in 1920, Mr. Kiser was 
associated with the William H. Rankin 
Company, Inc., as an account executive. 


Rocer A. JOHNSTONE has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the Topics 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


Publishing Company, of New York, pub- 
lisher of Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist, 
Display Topics and Drug Trade News. 
W. C. Stronc recently joined the sales 
executive staff of the company. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corporation of 
a revised personnel in sales, advertising, 
publicity and service activities. Vice Presi- 
dent Sip BuLAck has been placed in full 
charge of sales, service and advertising of 
the corporation. The sales department is 
headed by RALPH B. NETTLETON, western 
sales manager; FRANK E. CoNNoR, eastern 
sales manager, and HArrIsoON GOLDSMITH, 
southern sales manager. H. W. Fortey is 
in charge of sales promotion work; R. A. 
LAMMERS heads the advertising department; 
P. A. BENNETT is publicity manager, and 
J. T. NICHOLSON, service manager. 


C. W. Nasu, president of the Nash 
Motors Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of M. H. Pettir as vice president and 
assistant general manager, effective October 
15. Mr. Pettit was formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Simmons Com- 
pany, and vice president of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, with which 
he was connected for twenty years. 


On September 1 Liberty announced the 
appointment of A. R. LEININGER as eastern 
advertising manager, succeeding NELSON R. 
Perry, who has been made advertising 
manager. Other appointments made in the 
advertising department are as follows: 
W. I. ENGLEHART will have charge of mo- 
tion pictures and specialties; Howaro H. 
SEWARD will have charge of the New York 
City and Connecticut division, and M. V. 
Epps will have charge of the New York 
City and North Jersey division. 


The Porcelain Enamel and Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, an- 
nounces the following appointments: W: 
RussELL GREER to the position of general 
sales manager, and Harry P. Goupy, PAUL 
K. Kaesius and Frep H. WHITE as assist- 
ant sales managers. 


Tuomas P. Cot.ins, formerly promotion 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
been appointed advertising manager, suc 
ceeding RALPH TurNQuIsT, who died sev- 
eral weeks ago. 
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Number Six 


The Little Big Things That Improve 
Your Letters to Customers 


The First of a Series of Articles on the Writing of 
Good-Will Letters to Cement Customer Relations 


MAN recently made a study 
Ae a thousand letters from 
as many firms in twenty-six 
different states. At the conclusion 
of his work he said that the great- 
est single defect of all the letters 
he had examined was their physical 
appearance. 


Anyone who has ever had much 
contact with letters will readily 
agree that this man’s conclusion is 
dead right. Taken as a whole, we 


pay but scant attention to this all-. 


important factor. We fail to con- 
sider the picture that our letters 
present when they are laid on the 
desk of a real or prospective cus- 
tomer. 

The first thing that contributes 
to the right appearance of a letter 
is a quality of paper in harmony 
with the aims and ambitions of an 
organization and the products to 
be sold. There is no economy in 
cheap letterheads; and by the same 
token there is no sense in buying 
letterheads that are too expensive 
for the ends to be accomplished. 
If I go to a hotel, I do not require 
the bridal suite. I can get along 
all right if I am assigned to a rea- 
sonably quiet room with bath 
which would adjust itself very 
nicely to my usual home comforts 
and my purse. So it is with letter- 
heads. Be sure to use a letter- 
head that will embody a true char- 
acter reflection of the principles 


By Charles R. Wiers 


underlying your business and the 
quality you are trying to make 
conspicuous in everything you sell. 

Color of paper travels hand in 
hand with quality. White, of 
course, will never lose its elements 
of dignity, conservatism and force- 
fulness. On the other hand, why 
shouldn’t a man who is advertising 
pickles use a green paper of the 
right shade? Why shouldn’t a 
woman who is conducting a beauty 
parlor use a delicate pink? And if 
something is required to suggest 
maturity and a well-rounded ex- 
perience it might be advisable to 
use a gray. 


Right Selections Important 


The correct solution of this 
serious problem cannot be deter- 
mined on the spur of the moment. 
Indeed, the right selection of paper 
as regards both quality and color 
is of sufficient importance to submit 
it to someone who possesses a cor- 
rect knowledge of paper in its 
varied aspects. 


Similar advice also applies to 
what should go on a letterhead, 
and the printing of it. Here again 
expert advice is needed in order to 
learn of the best from those who 
have made a life study of sizes and 
styles of type adapted to a particu- 
lar purpose. 


Next we come to the arrange- 
ment of the message. The other 


day in looking over the letters of 
a client I found that some of them 
followed the block arrangement in 
the paragraphs. Others had the 
paragraphs, slightly indented. Still 
others contained paragraphs that 
were indented half-way across the 
letterhead. In other words, the 
stenographers who wrote these let- 
ters evidently followed any old 
arrangement agreeable to them- 
selves, without any unfavorable 
comment from the dictators. No 
definite plan had been agreed upon 
in this house to give its letters a 
distinctive appearance. 


Personally, I do not believe any- 
one is gifted with enough wisdom 
to say that the paragraphs of ail 
letters, regardless of when or 
where they are written, should be 
arranged in the same way. What 
I do believe is that the proper per- 
son in authority should study the 
letters his firm is sending out and 
then work out something in con- 
ference with a number of his asso- 
ciates, for everybody, from office 
boy to president, to follow. 

Elbert Hubbard, who was some 
letter writer in his days, used an 
orange colored note sheet of more 
than usual length. He indented 
each of his paragraphs and then 
used a wide margin on both sides 
of the sheet. Anyone who picked 
one of his letters out of the mail 
was really forced to give it more 
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than passing attention, 
because it stood out from 
the crowd. Your letters 
can also be made to stand 
out by simply devoting 
more time and thought to 
the way they look after 
they are transcribed. 


Now that we have dis- 
cussed the arrangement of 
the paragraphs we may 
properly consider their 
length. Should they be 
short or long? I do not 
know for a certainty. All 
I know is that if they are 
too long they will be more 
or less confusing to the 
average reader, who, ac- 
cording to all calculations, 
can only take in just 
about so much at a time. 
When all is said and done 
the best paragraphing can 
only be accomplished by 
the dictator himself. He 
knows better than anyone 
else what he desires to get 
over. He should there- 
fore dictate his own para- 
graphs, with a view to 
creating a picture that 
will actually portray his 
message with the right 
degree of emphasis and 
color. 

A good dictator never 
forgets that he is playing 
to a critical audience and 
that the impression he 
makes will depend as 
much upon the way he 
stages his scenery as it 
will upon his expressions, 
gestures, etc. 

As we discuss the re- 
sponsibility of the dictator 
we should also consider 
his best helper, his ste- 


Charles R. Wiers, author of this 
series of articles on building good-will 
in business letters, is president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Advertising Club of Boston. In 
these articles he will explain the meth- 
ods he has used as chief correspondent 
of the Larkin Company, Buffalo; as 
vice president of the DeLong Hook 
and Eye Company, Philadelphia, and 
as assistant vice president of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


nographer. And right 
here it is fitting to remark 
that a stenographer will never 
be any bigger in vision, alert- 
ness, accuracy and application than 
a dictator makes her. If she is 
viewed and inventoried as a mere 
machine hired to turn out so many 
letters daily, she will probably 
measure up to her classification. 
The real dictator makes a stenog- 
rapher realize that she is a bona 
fide helper instead of a leaner. He 
makes it plain to her by word and 
deed that she will be expected to 


her that the mere spell- 
ing of a word will not 
prove overly helpful. 
Teach her to master the 
meaning and application 
of every word she looks 
up, so that when she 
bumps into the same word 
the second time she will 
be able to manipulate it 
intelligently. 

Once a_ stenographer 
becomes accustomed to a 
dictator she should not be 
given much help in clari- 
fying her notes. It will 
do her no harm to dig a 
bit. Kindly discipline in 
the art of self-reliance is 
a fine tonic for all office 
workers. 

In the case of finished 
work, do not permit your- 
self to fall into the bad 
habit, even at a late hour 
in the afternoon, of ac- 
cepting a lot of erasures 
and interlineations. The 
badge of an efficient ste- 
nographer is the quality 
of her work. Drive this 
thought home quite often 
with plenty of emphasis 
and then live up to it 
religiously. 

Moreover, educate all 
your helpers to the fact 
that you will not tolerate 
slovenliness of any de- 
scription in your letter 
work, on the ground that 
a customer bases his esti- 
mate of how you do 
things in general upon 
the composition and ap- 
pearance of your letters. 
If the business world at 
large would get the right 
vision of this undeniable 
fact there would soon be 
an amazing change in the 


use her head along with her hands. 
Show me a stenographer who re- 
ceives the right instruction and in- 
spiration at the hands of the dicta- 
tor and I will show you one who in 
time will prove invaluable in al- 
most any emergency. 

No stenographer should ever be 
told how to spell a word unless it 
is something very technical. Send 
her straight to the dictionary when 
she strikes a snag. But don’t stop 
there. Goa step further and show 


time and thought devoted to the 
preparation of letters. And it’s 
about time we had a radical change 
for the better, because a business 
letter is the most powerful medium 
for weal or woe in the commercial 
world, yet the most sadly neglected. 

Finally we come to the dictator. 
What are some of the qualities 
which should be conspicuous in 
his make-up? Well, there are SO 
many that might be profitably 

(Continued on page 470) 
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When the Sales Department Begins 
Using Airplanes 


How the Curlee Clothing Company, Fleming Lumber 
Company and others press airplanes into service 
for transportation of salesmen to distant territories 


SAVING of $833 in salary 
A time of a $10,000-a-year 


executive who travels four 
months out of the year, can be 
effected by the use of an airplane, 
according to the experience of a 
well-known sales manager. This 
is one of the various experiences 
with airplanes in sales work that 
have been reported recently. 
The value of an airplane to sales 
executives who have to jump 


around from one territory to an- 
other is seen in the experiences 
of various concerns, one company 
having a branch manager who for 
two branch 


a time conducted 


By Edwin H. Shanks 


offices—one in Cleveland and one 
in Detroit. He did this by clean- 
ing up the work in the Cleveland 
office each morning and then step- 
ping into an airplane at noon, hop- 
ping over to the Detroit office dur- 
ing the lunch hour, and conducting 
business there in the afternoon. 
However, the greatest use of 
airplanes in selling work, accord- 
ing to some authorities, is at hand 
in the adoption of flying equipment 
by the salesmen themselves. Air- 
planes do enable salesmen to cover 
a large territory in a short period 
of time, but more important than 
this is the use of airplanes by 
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salesmen to get into their terri- 
tories “ahead of the other fellow” 
in lines where competition is 
especially keen. 

Take, for example, the case of 
the Curlee Clothing Company, of 
St. Louis. A great deal depends 
on the salesmen of that company 
getting into their territories at the 
earliest possible moment after new 
lines are ready. 

Their original trial of the air- 
plane was made in the fall two 
years ago. Spring styles are al- 
ways ready in October. They were 
loaded in the airplane and, as an 

(Continued on page 478) 


URING each of the past 
1D three years, the National 
Lamp Works has given 
every jobber’s salesman who dis- 
tributes its lamps the opportunity 
of spending a whole week in camp 
in company with a group of lead- 
ing salesmen from all sections of 
the country—in a camp which has 
the luxuries of a modern club with 
the privacy of the Canadian woods. 
And all expenses paid! There are 
few salesmen who wouldn’t work 
in high gear through a six months’ 
contest when the stakes are a 
week’s enjoyment in such sur- 
roundings. 

The sales contest 
which provided this 
opportunity bore 
fruitful results in 
more than increased 
sales. Instead of a 
grand prize to be 
won by the star 
salesman and sev- 
eral minor contests, 
there was no limit 
to the number who 
could win the grand 
prize—a trip to the 
camp at Nela Park, 
Cleveland. This 
year 152 jobbers’ 
men enjoyed throw- 
ing each other into 
the outdoor pool or 
playing tennis even 
‘after dark under the 
glow of Mazda lamps, while at the 
same time each one was absorbing 
new ideas, future sales plans and a 
dozen new angles on the lamp 
business. 

This is the third successive year 
that the contest has been operated 
and as each year was more suc- 
cessful than the preceding, we are 
confident that the plan of the con- 
test was as practical as its various 
features were unique. 


We Made [Things Interesting 


and Increased Our 


Since We Began Our “‘On-to-Nela’’ 
Both Lamps and Merchandising 


Our lamps are consigned to the 
dealer’s shelves and he does not 
pay for them until they are sold. 
It is therefore our interest to make 
our lamp agents real merchandisers 
and to assist them in every reason- 
able way to become so. The job- 


ber’s salesman has the contact with 
each of our agents and is the log- 
ical man to induce the agents to 
practice the fundamental principles 


This is an unusual setting for a business conference, 
but jobbers’ salesmen attending the conventions find 
their interest in sales plans in no way diminishing. 


of merchandising which we have 
found to be the basis of the success 
of our best agents. 

In 1923 we conducted a campaign 
in which the jobbers’ salesmen 
were asked to develop agents into 
better merchandisers. Each of the 
four fundamental merchandising 
principles were given a star and the 
campaign was called the Four Star 
Campaign. The four stars were: 

1. Make more sales through 


By Roy A. 


National Lamp Works of 


window displays of Mazda lamps. 

2. Display lamps prominently in- 
side the store. 

3. Ask every customer, “How are 
you fixed for lamps?” 

4. Go outside the store for lamp 
business. 

Advertising material was made 
available on a co-operative basis 
which fitted in with the four stars. 
The campaign was very gratifying 
indeed, and when it 
was over, we saw 
the need for not 
only a continuance 
of this plan of de- 
veloping agents into 
better lamp 
chants but also a 
plan for the obtain- 
ing of new business. 

At Nela Park we 
have a camp in 
which our sales di- 
visions hold confer- 
ences throughout 
the summer. Adja- 
cent to this camp 1s 
our headquarters 
where manufactur- 
ing, engineering, re- 
search, advertising 
and sales activities 
are planned and de- 
veloped. Here also is the Nela 
School of Lighting, which consists 
of demonstrations and exhibits in 
every lighting field. Here are com- 
pared the proper and improper 
methods of lighting. 

The actual demonstrations con- 
vey more than could volumes of 
books or dozens of letters. To the 
jobber’s man who is interested in 
lamps and lighting, a visit to Nela 
Park would be not only a real 
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‘| For Our Jobbers Salesmen 
‘| Sales by $3,000,000 
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Drives Three Years Ago, Sales of 
Helps Have Shown a Steady Growth 


Palmer 


General Electric Company 


pleasure but an educational experi- 
ence as well. The value of this 
suggestion was apparent and the 
On-to-Nela contest was planned 
with the thought that each jobber’s 
salesman who secured a quota of 
new business and who was active 
in developing present agents would 
be rewarded with a trip to Nela 
Park. 

It was assumed that every sales- 
man was. 10,000 
miles from Nela 
Park. For every 
dollar's worth of 
new business ob- 
tained, the salesman 
would be one mile 
closer to Nela. A 
complete schedule 
was set up so that 
the signing of vari- 
ous classes of lamp 
business would be 
rewarded by a defi- 
nite mileage. Simi- 
larly, mileage was 
credited for sales of 
co-operative adver- 
tising material. 
Each year the con- 
test lasted for six 
months—September 
1 to March 1, 

For each salesman who entered 
the contest an entry fee of $5.00 
was charged. This fee not only 
insured the interest of the entrant 
but also covered a small portion 
of the campaign expenses. There 
was no other obligation or any 
detailed work required of the job- 
ber in the mechanical operation of 
the campaign; no reports, letters 
Or extra accounting was involved. 
Gummed labels, which were 


supplied to each salesman, were at- 
tached to contracts he sent in. Thus 
he was credited with the proper 
mileage by the scorekeeper at Nela 
Park. 

Each week an “QOn-to-Nela” 
paper was sent to each contestant. 
This contained news of the cam- 
paign, cartoons, pictures and a 
complete report of the progress 
which each man had attained to 


The Nela Park convention provides an admirable way 
for salesmen to combine business with pleasure, to take a 
delightful vacation while learning more about their jobs. 


date. The names of the leaders 
were featured on the front page 
and when they had reached 10,000 
miles, their pictures were shown. 
By bringing personalities to the 
fore, interest was created and sus- 
tained. 

Since each contest was operated 
over a period of six months, there 
was danger that the salesman 
might lack interest at the start of 
the activity and he would not put 


forth his best efforts until the lat- 
ter part of the contest period. 
Moreover, the goal of 10,000 miles 
may have seemed to be a high fig- 
ure to attain. Whether the sales- 
man worked near Cleveland or on 
the Pacific coast, his mileage re- 
quirement was 10,000 miles and, 
especially to the man living near 
by, this might seem high. 

Accordingly, we arranged a list 
of souvenirs which were given to 
the contestant whenever he reached 
a certain mileage. In the first con- 
test these souvenirs consisted of 
shaving equipment, Pullman slip- 
pers, toilet cases, 
Gladstone bags and 
other items which 
make up a com- 
plete traveling out- 
fit. When the sales- 
man reached 250 
miles, the first sou- 
venir was automat- 
ically sent to him. 
At 500 miles, he re- 
ceived another; and 
so on up to 9,000 
miles. The more 
valuable souvenirs 
were, of course, 
awarded for the 
higher mileages, 
and at 9,000 miles 
the contestant was 
nicely equipped for 
travel. It only re- 
mained to secure 
1,000 additional miles to insure the 
trip to Nela. 

The souvenirs were sent out 
promptly as the scorekeeper ascer- 
tained that the salesman had 
reached a souvenir milepost. Each 
package was plainly labeled “On- 
to-Nela Souvenir,” which not only 
made the salesman conscious of his 
progress but also served to impress 
other fellow salesmen and individ- 
uals in the office organization. 
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In the second and third contests, 
we found that we could not follow 
the same souvenir plan. There 
would be many salesmen who 
would again be entered who had 
received last year’s souvenirs. Also, 
many of them preferred to make a 
choice rather than to accept a defi- 
nite article which they might not 
use. With this idea in mind, we 
made up a big list of attractive 
souvenirs from which the salesman 
could make his choice. We made 
up what was virtually a catalog, 
illustrating the articles and placing 
on each a mileage figure according 
to its value. 

The scorekeeper kept an account 
—a sort of bank account—of the 
mileage of each salesman. When- 
ever a report came in crediting a 
contestant with a certain number 
of miles, a “deposit” was made in 
his account. “Traveler’s Checks” 
were given to each contestant, and 
whenever he desired he could draw 
against his account and secure a 
souvenir. The souvenirs ranged in 
value so that he could allow his 
account to accumulate and thus 
receive a more costly article. His 
balance was shown in each issue 
of the “O-T-N” weekly paper. 


Souvenirs Popular 


We found that this plan met 
with great favor. The list of sou- 
venirs was not restricted to articles 
of interest to men alone: Jewelry, 
cooking utensils, bicycles, toys, 
furniture and many other items had 
an appeal to the salesman’s wife, 
mother, sweetheart or children. 
Here was a chance for him to re- 
ward his wife for staying at home 
while he spent a week at Nela 
Camp! Many men told us that our 
catalog helped them with their 
Christmas shopping. 


One salesman wrote us: “You 
will see from the number and the 
kinds of souvenirs requested on 
the enclosed checks that the whole 
family enjoyed this 10,000-mile 
trip.” 

Now that we have operated three 
of these contests, we feel that we 
have quite a definite measure of 
the success of the plan. After our 
first contest, the question was 
raised as to how much of the new 
business signed up during the cam- 
paign would have been obtained in 
spite of the activity. It was, of 


course, quite impossible for us to 
give a definite answer, but we felt 
that we should analyze the busi- 
ness as far as possible so that we 
might feel justified in continuing 
the activity. 

We summarized the new busi- 
ness of a group of jobbers who had 
participated in the campaign, com- 
paring these figures with the new 
business taken by a group which 
had not entered the contest. Both 
groups showed an increase in new 
business obtained during the six 
months of the On-to-Nela period 
over the same six months one year 
previous. 


How Jobbers’ Salesmen Are Rated 


Those jobbers participating in 
the contest showed an increase in 
number of contracts by 196 per 
cent, having a face value 296 per 
cent greater than the previous 
year. Those who did not enter the 
contest showed an increase of only 
81 per cent in number of contracts 
the face value of which represented 
an increase of 89 per cent. The 
figures attained by the jobbers who 
had been active in the contest were 
so much greater than the non-par- 
ticipating jobbers that we felt the 
value of the campaign was quite 
apparent. 

Each year has seen a greater in- 
terest in the campaign. In our first 
contest, 177 jobbers entered 675 
men; the second year the activity 
attracted 290 jobbers who regis- 
tered 1,124 men, while the third 
contest broke all records with 322 
jobbers who had 1,213 men regis- 
tered. The number of winners of 
the trip to Nela Park also grew 
from one year to the next. The 
feature which we like in this con- 
test is that there was no limit to 
the number of men who could have 
won the grand prize and at the 
same time the man who traveled 
only a few hundred miles was not 
passed by unrecognized, for his 
effort was rewarded by his selec- 
tion of a useful souvenir. 


The amount of new business 
obtained was indeed gratifying. 
Our first contest brought a face 
value well over $1,500,000. Close 
to $3,000,000 worth of new business 
was obtained in the second contest, 
while the third campaign put the 
figure well over $3,000,000. 


While the amount of new busi- 
ness obtained was of real interest, 
we did not lose sight of the actiy- 
ity performed to develop agents 
along our Four Star Plan of sell. 
ing. As stated before, we have 
dealer helps which fit in with our 
plan. For instance, in order to help 
the agent make up attractive win- 
dow displays of lamps, we have a 
window trim service for which we 
charge a subscription price of $5.00 
per year. This service includes a 
mahogany three-wing frame to 
hold lithographed posters. New 
and timely posters are sent at reg- 
ular intervals to the subscribers 
together with jumbo cartons, 
streamers, etc., while cutouts are 
interspersed at times instead of a 
poster. 

By placing this service on a co- 
operative basis, waste is minimized 
and we are assured of more effi- 
cient use of the material. We are 
therefore able to give a better qual- 
ity and a higher class of advertis- 
ing displays to our subscribers. In 
the three contests, the number of 
subscriptions increased _ succes- 
sively from 1,000 to 5,000 and to 
6,000 in the last campaign. 


Selling Display Helps 


One of our most effective selling 
helps is a lamp demonstrator. 
Lamps are in that class of articles 
which are sold by virtue of remind- 
ing the customer of his need for 
them. The demonstrator displays 
lamps so that they automatically 
come to the attention of customers 
in the store. Nearly 1,700 addi- 
tional lamp demonstrators were 
sold in this contest, which was 
almost 600 more than were sold 
last and close to 700 more than the 
previous year. A total of 12,000 
have been sold since 1923. 


A blue carton lantern is also one 
of our reminders for the outside of 
the store. This year’s contest re 
corded a sale of 975 lanterns which 
also was a marked increase over 
previous year’s sales. 

It is not the volume of sales of 
these dealer helps that is outstand- 
ing, but the fact that each sale of 
one of these items is going to mean 
a bigger lamp business in the 
months to come. Every subscriber 
to our window service and buyer 

(Continued on page 482) 
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When Words Fail You!— 


‘L’ry Photographs 


How the Use of Photographs Lends an Air of Reality to Advertisements 
and Sales Literature That Cannot Be Duplicated by Words or Drawings 


HE manufacturer of a 
labor-saving device claims 
that his product will save 
money. Instead of mentioning the 
amount in “plain figures,” he ex- 
presses it by photograph in a way 
that inspires the imagination far 
beyond the power of words. He 
simply shows a photograph of 
what that amount of money would 
buy in the way of a fine motor car, 
a trip around the world, a vacation 
trip, a new piece of machinery, or 
something else. When words failed 
him, he turned to photographs, 
which carried a much stronger 
message than he could hope to get 
across in figures. 

Another manufacturer gets the 
finest possible photographs of his 
product. He is a good spender, 
too, when it comes to retouching 
and engraving. But, he blocks out 
all background and always shows 
the product alone, floating in a sea 


ha 


of “white space.” A competitor 
always gets his photographs 
showing the product in action and 
the more difficult the job or more 
striking the setting, the better he 
likes them. In some cases, these 
Photographs are reproduced in 
half-tone without any retouching 
whatever, thus preserving the 
natural” effect. In others, the 


By Roy F. Irvin 


product is carefully retouched, but 
the background is left “as is.” In 
either event, the setting serves to 
suggest many selling points which 
appeal to the reader’s imagination 
but which, if stated in so many 
words, might be overlooked or mis- 
understood by the buyer. 


A brick manufacturer recently 
brought out a new face brick on 
which the main point of the sales 
argument was based on its beauti- 
ful and distinctive texture. A pho- 
tograph of a bare pile of bricks 
failed to express this sales appeal. 
In fact, it is hard to think of any- 
thing much more prosaic and lack- 
ing in interest than a plain pile of 
bricks. So the manufacturer and 
the photographer got their heads 
together and the result immedi- 
ately caught the eye and set the 
imagination to working. There 
was nothing intricate about it; 
they simply took two or three 


Three examples of 
the photographer’s 
art in putting a sales 
appeal into every- 
day products which 
can be obtained in 
no other way. 


—Photos by Duncan. 


es 


bricks, arranged them “loosely” on 
a cloth of rough texture to suggest 
the fabric-like texture of the brick, 
and the picture told a story that 
was “worth a thousand words.” 
The photograph carried the con- 
viction of quality, distinctiveness, 
and beauty that somehow failed to 
result from worded descriptions. 


Photographs are mighty valu- 
able assets to any advertiser in 
giving the product the correct 
background, with an air of authen- 
ticity. The artist, of course, will 
always play an important part in 
advertising display and illustration 
but drawings to me, at least, seem 
lacking in proof. A photograph 
shows something that exists—tan- 
gible objects and actual perform- 
ance—while an artist can draw 
things that never did exist and 
perhaps never will. 


Cigarette advertising, for in- 
stance, has been full. of wonderful 


art work—portraits, posters, etc. 
Hargraft and Sons, on the other 
hand, get over the suggestion of 
refinement, comfort, satisfaction, 
and quality for “Churchill 
Downs” cigarettes via photo- 
graphs which strike fire in the 
reader’s imagination. One of 
these, for instance, shows a pack- 
age of cigarettes on a dinner 
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The photograph 
at the right was 
used to picture 
a use for “Oh 
Henry!” candy 
bars which is not 
generally known. 
No amount of 
words could put 
the idea across so 
strikingly. 


The 
table and surroundings suggest a 


table beside a coffee cup. 


refined home. The china reveals 
good taste and ability to buy the 
best. The cigarettes in this setting 
thus suggest that “Churchill 
Downs” smokers are discriminat- 
ing individuals who enjoy comfort, 
appreciate quality, and can afford 
the best. How many reams of 
copy would be required to tell such 
a story in words? 

Photographs also tell a convinc- 
ing story when it comes to sug- 
gesting and explaining the use of 
a product. The Williamson Candy 
Company’s “Oh Henry!” bar is 
widely known, being one of the 
popular candies on the market. 
However, “Oh Henry!” serves 
other purposes in addition to 
merely eating it “out of hand.” As 
an illustration, when melted ac- 
cording to a recipe furnished by 
the manufacturer, it makes a deli- 
cious sundae with ice cream. The 
product is well known, but the 
purposes it serves are not so well 
known. Therefore, the manufac- 
turer groups an “Oh Henry!” bar 
with a dish of ice cream covered 
with the melted sauce made from 
the bar and a graphic appeal for 
more sales and wider utility is 
made at one flicker of the camera 
shutter. 


It would be difficult to 
create a desire to buy 
one of the articles at 
the left if each was 
shown separately as ef- 
fectively as is done 
when they are grouped. 
The quality appeal is 
strengthened by the 
use of a high quality 
chair on which the ar- 
ticles are photographed. 


—Photos by Duncan. 


In many lines, effective group- 
ing of a number of products in the 
Same general class provides the 
way for photographs that talk sales 
points. Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany, for instance, groups men’s 
shoes with a walking stick and soft 
hat, getting attractive composition 
and an appeal to imagination and 
desire to buy that would be diffi- 
cult to create as effectively by 
simply showing a pair of shoes. 
Even the chair on which these 
products are grouped is of high 
quality, strengthening the quality 


appeal in a very effective way, 
In like manner, it is possible to 
group different associated products 
in a line, as shown in the photo- 
graph of Palmolive products in 
connection with this article. While 
this is merely an experimental 
photograph, it shows something of 
the possibilities that are open 
along this line. The “man of the 
house” is about to shave, and he 
has gathered together the tools 
and perquisites that are necessary, 
The human touch is provided by 
grouping the products with studied 
carelessness. In this case, the 
mirror provides an opportunity to 
show both front and back of the 
container and thus impress more 
strongly upon the buyer the ap- 
pearance of the package. 


Too many times the advertiser 
puts the product in a strange 
atmosphere or setting, or leaves it 
up to the buyer to imagine it for 
himself. There are other instances 
where the attempt to describe or 
explain in words is less effective 
than a simple photograph. This is 
an age when people like to “read 
the pictures.” The movies helped 
to create the habit. The success 
of the tabloid newspapers and roto- 
gravure sections is proof that the 
habit is firmly fixed. The wise 
manufacturer, therefore, will take 
heed of the times and do more talk- 
ing with pictures which, in them- 
selves, are the only universal 
language. Or, as the engravers 
would have us believe, “Your story 
in picture leaves nothing untold.” 


Making Small Units Sound 
Big in Sales Arguments 


based on an economy appeal, it 
is well to remember that people 
are no longer interested in saving 
pennies. They may save pennies, 
if they are shown how these small 
savings will eventually mount to 
considerable sums. But the argu- 
ment has to be put up to them in 
the language of the dollar rather 
than in talk about cents, nickels 
and dimes. 
A good example of such a pres- 
entation is to be found in a Lever 


[ FRAMING a sales argirment 


Brothers Company advertisement 
which has been appearing recently. 
The advertisement offers evidence 
to show that the things in a typical 
family wash are worth $123. But 
it only requires four cents’ worth 
of Lux to wash these fabrics 
properly. 

How much more effective that 
presentation is than to say that it 
takes only four cents’ worth ol 
soap to get out the wash. Few 
persons would realize that the 

(Continued on page 484) 
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How One Company Uses Advertising 
to Open New Accounts 


When Competition is Stiff it Sometimes is a Good Plan to 
Give the Salesmen Something to Sell Besides Merchandise 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


r AODAY’S strenuous compe- 

tition is begetting new sell- 

ing methods. For many a 
sales manager the good old days of 
selling merchandise as merchandise 
are gone. Now they sell the dealer 
a “Plan to Make Money.” Of 
course, the plan includes their mer- 
chandise, but it is dressed up in 
new clothes. 

Here’s the situation faced by 
many manufacturers—perhaps by 
yourself. You may be selling 
shoes, paint or pipe fittings. Your 
salesmen call on your prospective 
customers and tell them the story 
about your line: how fine it is, the 
profit they can make, or the won- 
derful value it represents for the 
money. But so does every one of 
your competitors’ men. Your pros- 
pects soon tire of hearing the same 
story. They receive your sales- 
man more or less politely but he 
doesn’t land the account. Some- 
times he obtains new business but 
itis most likely a case where your 
competitors’ goods or service have 
fallen down and the dealer is open 
for a new connection. 


Sales Managers’ Big Problem 


That is one way of getting busi- 
ness, but it is order-taking and not 
salesmanship. It is when your 
men tell a story that is different 
Irom your competitors’ that the 
dealer pricks up his ears and pays 
attention. How to do this is a 
vital problem with every sales 
manager today. Some solve it by 
giving extra service. Others with 
long time credits and many with 
advertising in one form and an- 
other. 

In fact, the sales manager of one 
big eastern company, spending a 
half-million dollars annually for 
advertising, told his salesmen, 
Don’t sell the goods; sell adver- 
using.” He furnished his men 


with elaborate portfolios showing 
the volume of the advertising, 
where it went, the number of 
people in each town receiving the 
various magazines, and the dealer 
helps given an account. Instead 
of stressing the merits of his goods, 
this sales manager sold the dealer 
on the basis of the big demand cre- 
ated by his advertising. He closed 
a lot of business in that manner. 


Volume Not Everything 


Every house cannot afford half- 
million-dollar advertising appro- 
priations. Yet it is just as much 
in need of additional ammunition 
for its salesmen. Such was the 
case with the Keystone Varnish 
Company, of Brooklyn, New York. 
This old established firm manufac- 
tures a quality line of paints and 
varnishes. Their products enjoy a 
fine reputation in the country and 
they advertise to the public, but 
their biggest competitors spend 
four and five times as much in 
national advertising. 


If the Keystone salesmen were 
to stress the amount of their 
national advertising, they would be 
outplayed by the volume their prin- 
cipal competitors could show. The 
only alternative was to approach 
the problem from a different angle. 
The Keystone company therefore 
decided to offer the retailer a per- 
sonal advertising campaign. 


Most dealers are sold on adver- 
tising. They know it moves goods, 
and they are interested in anything 
that helps create a demand, but 
they are sold the most on adver- 
tising which features themselves. 
A campaign going to your dealer’s 
own neighbors and customers over 
his own signature has a more 
powerful appeal for him than 
many pages appearing in national 
magazines. I do not mean to 
deprecate the value of national 


advertising, but ask any dealer 
which he prefers and you will find 
him strong for the local stuff every 
time. 

To build a local dealer campaign 
does not require a large sum of 
money, and by working it out in a 
very attractive and clever manner, 
a small advertiser can often out- 
play a large one in this field. 

Having decided to use this type 
of campaign the next problem was 
which Keystone product to feature. 
It happens that they have a fine 
quality varnish called Degrah, 
which will stand up under the most 
extraordinary tests. Boiling water, 
ink, ammonia, salty water, heat or 
cold—in fact, nothing seems to 
harm it. It made an excellent 
item to feature, as practically every 
home and every building require 
varnish for some purpose. 


Helping Dealers Make Money 


A special direct-mail campaign 
for the individual dealer was. there- 
fore worked out with Degrah as 
the leader. It was designed as a 
“Plan to Make Money” for the 
dealer—a plan that would intro- 
duce the merchandise, obtain new 
customers and build up prestige by 
advertising the dealer himself. 
When a new account was taken on, 
included with their initial order 
would be this attractive four-color 
process campaign going out under 
the dealer’s own name to his own 
list of selected prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

Now there is nothing unusual 
about the direct mail plan as out- 
iined. Many houses go in for 
dealer campaigns of this sort. The 
unusualness of the advertising plan 
lay in the unique way Degrah was 
featured. 

Here was a remarkable product 
that required only a test to sell it- 
seif. Let a man or woman try it 

(Continued on page 462) 
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Whenever a new build- 
ing goes up in Paris, as 
is the case with the one 
above, an advertising 
contractor offers to 
erect a boarding and 
makes a fat profit by 
selling the space. 


FRENCHMAN walked into 
Aes Paris office of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Com- 
pany the other day and said he 
wanted a machine. “But,” he 
added, “I haven’t any money now 
and I don’t know when I can pay 
you.” 

He got the machine. 

Credit policies have to be much 
more elastic here than they are at 
home. Firms take chances that 
would worry an American credit 
manager to an early grave, but the 
amounts charged off to bad debts 
are surprisingly small. The man 
who wanted the typewriter had 
several times before purchased 
machines on the same indefinite 
promise of payment. Once he had 
paid up in two weeks. Another 
time it took him more than a year. 
The Remington company has an 
active business in the North Afri- 
can French colonies, but it wouldn’t 
have any business at all there if it 
pursued tight credit and collection 


French Selling 


Our American 
Somewhat 


Sales Executives Who Represent 
Havea Hard Time Understanding 


By Philip S. 


Vice President, The Dartnell 


There are more buses 
in Paris than in any of 
our American cities, 
and they are a popular 
medium among adver- 
tisers. O’Cedar’s name 
is on the windows of 


the ex- 


policies. As 
plained to me, “If crops are good 
they pay fairly promptly; if crops 
are bad they pay next year.” 


manager 


But they pay. Another Ameri- 
can firm has a very rigid credit 
man at home and domestic credit 
losses are 4 per cent. Here the 
firm takes what we would consider 
wild and crazy chances, but their 
losses are less than 1 per cent. 


The manager of a home com- 
pany which has been established 
here since 1884 told me, “Almost 
any American firm with a good 
product can succeed in France if 
it will give six months’ credit.” 
All through Europe I have heard 
our manufacturers criticized be- 
cause their credit policies do not 
permit the European distributors 
to make any money. Let us sup- 
pose that an agent here buys 
American goods and is forced to 
pay for them in New York. He 
has had to transfer funds there to 
make the payment. From the day 


every one. 


he parts with his money until the 
goods arrive, two months elapse. 
Say it takes another month to sell 
them. And two to three months 
before he collects his money. 
That makes five or six months 
that he has had his money tied up 
—his money or borrowed money, 
for it makes no difference. Interest 
tates for borrowers are much 
higher here than at home, for cap- 
ital is scarce, and it frequently 
costs him 10 to 15 per cent to 
handle the financing. How can he 
make a profit, and if he doesn't 
make a profit, how can he be ex- 
pected to push an American line? 
The German, French and English 
manufacturers will give him much 
better terms, and I doubt whether 
we shall capture a very large slice 
of this market on products which 
can be duplicated over here until 
we face the facts—that the Atlantic 
Ocean presents a time element, and 
time is money, and that we cannot 
force or even persuade people over 
here to change their ways of doing 
business to suit our convenience. 
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Practices Which & 
Firms Kind 
Confusing 


American Manufacturers in France 
French Credit and Advertising 


Salisbury 


Corporation, Chicago 


There are thousands of 
these kiosks in Paris, 
with all available space 
used by advertisers. In 
the background can be 
seen good examples of 
the artistic but repe- 
titious French adver- 
tising. 


They cannot be called crazy when 
they advance the thought that if 
we want them to buy from us we 
ought to suit their convenience, 
or at least that we shouldn’t be 
so blastedly dictatorial as we quite 
generally are believed to be. 

_ There are many buying and sell- 
ing customs here that we do not 
have at home, and which we may 
not approve of, but which are 
sacred to the French. The “gimme” 
discount is one. A man comes to 
a typewriter office, let’s say, and 
introduces himself as the office 
manager of a firm that is in the 
market for typewriters. But he 
doesn’t, you can be sure, mention 
the name of the firm. He goes on 
to say that his firm thinks quite 
highly of the company’s machines 
and that he doesn’t mind giving 
them the order, “Provided, of 
course, you honor me with the cus- 
tomary 10 per cent.” 

ai he is assured that he will get 
his, then, and only then, does he 
divulge the name of his firm. 
No one who knows the customs 
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ever pays the first price asked, 
except on very small purchases, 
unless he has shopped around and 
knows that the price asked is the 


bottom price. You go to a tailor 
to order a suit of clothes and are 
quoted a price. You ask for a 
discount—and you get it. It is 
expected, and was figured in the 
selling price. One American firm 
in the office specialty field pays its 
salesmen a commission of 10 per 
cent if they keep the discount 
down to 10 per cent; 7 per cent if 
they let the buyer get away with 
a discount of 15; and only 5 per 
cent commission if the discount is 
20! In many lines the granting of 
a discount may not be the policy 
of the house but salesmen split 
their commissions with the buyers. 

Consignment selling is another 
custom we do not like, but it has 
been very prevalent here, although 
I am told that it is growing less 
popular. Books are always dis- 
tributed on consignment in France. 


Kodak found it neces- 
sary to educate French 
dealers and did it by 
opening their own sales 
and service stations 
where they demonstrate 
that the price barrier 
can be overcome. 


They say that one of the larg- 
est Paris department stores, the 
Galerie LaFayette, never buys a 
franc’s worth of merchandise and 
that Congoleum tried unsuccess- 
fully for a long time to get its 
goods in there on a straight sale 
basis only to find in the end that 
the consignment method was quite 
satisfactory. 

Palmolive had a hard fight to get 
a foothold here and used the whole 
category of American sales meth- 
ods only to find that a single one— 
that of selling three cakes for the 
price of two—worked as well as at 
home. But it must be remembered 
that to Palmolive this market is 
doubly hard because the French 
pride themselves on the excellence 
of their own toilet preparations, 
and it is almost impossible to con- 
convince them that a toilet soap 
can be good which does not origi- 
nate in Paris. Current Palmolive 
advertising here does not show the 
American origin, nor does Gloria 
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Milk. Gloria is our well-known 
Carnation brand, but it is sold here 
as a French product made in 
Normandie. 

It would be hard to sell a per- 
fume or a lady’s dress here if it 
were advertised as an American 
product; but American superiority 
is recognized in other lines, such 
as hardware, machines of all kinds, 
agricultural implements. An Amer- 
ican friend of mine who has a 
country place outside of Paris went 
into a store to buy a garden spade 
and noticed the name “Cleveland” 
on one. Because he was born in 
Ohio it took his fancy and he asked 
the storekeeper if it came from 
America. “Qh, no, it is made here 
in France.” 

“Well, why is it stamped with an 
American name?” 

“Oh, because everybody in 
France thinks American hardware 
is best.” 


with 500 Overland cars. 


hands of a receiver. 


The name of Gloria Milk brings 
to mind the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of modern French life and 
the language of the streets. Given 
the slogan, “Milk from Contented 
Cows,” a man whose knowledge of 
French was confined to text books 
and highbrow French literature 
would translate it blithely and un- 
suspiciously. But it so happens 
that in French the word cow is a 
highly insulting epithet, more in- 
sulting, I am told, than any of our 
lowest cuss words. The nearest 
equivalent in English is the female 
of the canine species. Literally, 
the translation would be correct, 
but it would cause a derisive laugh 
among French people. 

Installment selling has been pop- 
ular here for forty years and is 
used for as wide a variety of prod- 
ucts as at home. Even divorces 


can be paid for on the installment 
method of payment, and there are 


The Man on the Cover 


OHN N. WILLYS, president of Willys-Overland, Inc., whose picturé 
J appears on this cover of “Sales Management,” was in the bicycle business 
back in 1899 when he saw his first automobile creeping along the street. 
“That machine has all the bicycles in the country beaten hollow,” he declared, 
and immediately afterward began selling Winton cars. A few years later he 
formed a large selling company, as he had done with bicycles, to take the 
entire output of one or two companies and sell the cars at wholesale. 


Before the panic of 1907 his company had contracted to supply dealers 
Things at the Overland plant at Indianapolis 
seemed suspicious, however, so he determined to go there to investigate. 
When he arrived he found that the plant was about to be shut down. The 
company was $350 short in meeting its pay checks and was going into the 
Over night young Willys raised the $350, and eight 
years later he was offered $80,000,000 for his share in the company. 


The Overland business, along with other automobile companies, suf- 


said to be few lower middle class 
families who ever get out of the 
clutches of the installment stores, 
A young couple marry, and an 
obliging merchant feathers their 
nest on the pay-as-you-go system. 
Every month a collector-salesman 
calls around to congratulate them 
on their wisdom, and he is usually 
the first to know of an expected 
addition to the family. And long 
before the child is born the parents 
are paying out money each month 
for baby clothes, cribs, and nursery 
equipment. 

Picture France as a nation of 
small, independent shopkeepers. 

Chain stores are practically un- 
known. There are a few in the 
grocery field but, generally speak- 
ing, distribution can be obtained 
only by patiently going up and 
down the streets calling on Pierre, 
Jean, and Paul. Tobacco is a 

(Continucd on page 476) 


fered severe reverses during the post-war deflation period. Under the 
leadership of John N. Willys the company staged one of the most remarkable 
comebacks in business history. From deficits totalling some $20,000,000 in 
1920 to profits approaching $20,000,000 in 1925, and from a production of 
96,623 cars in 1922 to over 215,000 a year, is the record he has accomplished. 
Today Willys-Overland has risen from an uncertain place in the industry to 
third in rank for the entire country. 
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We Give Our Salesmen Something 


To Talk About 


The So-Called ‘‘Inherent Evils’? of the Automobile Industry Fade Into 
Insignificance When Salesmen Are Given Co-Operation in Place of *‘Bla’’ 


By Floyd D. Cerf 


President, The Stutz Chicago Factory Branch, Inc. 


continually suffering from the 

“inherent evils of the indus- 
try,” and, more than likely, I can 
show you a sales organization that 
is sleeping on the job. 


GS ons me a business that is 


Too many sales managers like to 
blame poor sales on the “inherent 
evils of the industry” when, in fact, 
the only evil lies within the sales 
managers themselves. They will 
not give their salesmen the co- 
operation they need. We like to 
tell our salesmen, “you men are 
selling the best product of its kind 
on the market, you have the best 
territory in the country, and you 
are working for the most liberal 
house in the world. You ought to 
make a big success; let’s see you 
do it.” 


An “Inherent Evil” 


With that the sales manager 
tilts back in his easy chair and 
waits for his men to produce. And 
when they don’t produce, he 
blames the condition on the “in- 
herent evils of the business” or 
some other fictitious reason. The 
truth of the situation is, he has 
given his salesmen nothing but a 
lot of “bla-bla” that does not mean 
a thing to a customer when the 
salesmen repeat it. 

; In the automobile industry, for 
stance, the great “inherent evil” 
IS supposed to be the used car 
problem. Boiling this evil down, it 
simply means that the dealer is 
lorced to allow such a high trade-in 
Value on the used car that the 
Profit on the new car is swept 
away. The reason for this is that 
the buyer has not been sufficiently 
sold on the new car. He doesn’t 
Want it badly enough to accept a 
lair price on his old car in order 
to get the new one. The buyer 


has sold his used car, rather than 
the automobile salesman selling 
the buyer a new car. 


No, the evil in the automobile 
business is not used cars, it is poor 
salesmanship, if anything; and the 
sales manager is responsible for 
the poor salesmanship. He gives 
his salesmen a mouthful of mean- 
ingless words instead of real co- 
operation. 

When I took control of the 
Stutz Chicago branch four years 


good as most others in Chicago, 
but I wanted to make it better. 
And there was plenty of room for 
improvement. 

I found that many Stutz owners 
were taking their cars to other 
garages for repair and _ service. 
Some of these garages were mere 
“alley garages,” expert in nothing 
but the art of gyping their cus- 
tomers. They were putting in 
cheap repair parts, doing a poor 
grade of work, and charging too 


Floyd D. Cerf, president of the Stutz Chicago Factory Branch, Inc., 


is the man at the left. 


J. A. Wisler, who as a member of the 


service department has been responsible for the sale of over forty 
cars in three years, is standing beside the car. 


ago, I determined that I would 
give my salesmen something more 
than “bla” with which to sell motor 
cars. I made a study of conditions 
and came to the conclusion that 
the greatest room for help was in 
the service department. So I set 
about to build up the efficiency of 
the service department to the point 
where it would be one of the best 
reasons for buying a Stutz car. If 
I could do that, I knew that my 
salesmen would have no trouble in 
selling cars. Now our service de- 
partment was probably just as 


much money for it. 
reaching every Stutz 
mail advertising at 
tervals. 


They were 
owner with 
regular in- 


As a consequence, our service 
department was not getting enough 
business, and the poor grade of 
work the other garages were 
charging money for was doing 
little to help the reputation of 
Stutz cars. 

The plan I adopted to stop this 
condition, and mainly to cooperate 
with the salesmen and give them 
a real sales lever with which to 
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shove over sales, was costly and 
unprecedented. Some of my asso- 
ciates declared that I was throw- 
ing away money uselessly. The 
plan called for an additional high- 
salaried man whose job had noth- 
ing directly to do with sales, and 
it also called for additional work 
on my part. 


But I wanted to do something 
unprecedented, and to give Stutz 
owners a brand of service that they 
could get from no other automo- 
bile agency. Then I knew that my 
salesmen would have something to 
talk about that would sell cars. 


So the plan was put into effect. 
We obtained a man whom we call 
our factory service inspector. This 
man calls on every Stutz owner 
every sixty days, regularly. His 
first duty is to sell the owner on 
the fact that he is not there to sell 
a thing and that his only mission 
is to render service to the owner. 


Sells Nothing But Service 


He then makes a thorough in- 
spection of the owner’s car and 
gives him a report of the car’s con- 
dition on a_ specially prepared 
printed card. If the car is in need 
of service or repair, he suggests 
that the owner bring it to our 
service department for attention. 


The service inspector turns in a 
duplicate report of each inspection 
to me, and I at once write the 
owner a personal letter in which I 
thank him for his reception of 
our representative, restate the in- 
spector’s report, and invite him to 
bring in his car for service if it 
needs it. 

Another report from the _ in- 
spector is given to the service de- 
partment of all owners’ cars that 
need service. If the car is not 
brought in in a short time, the 
service department calls the owner 
and suggests a time for him to 
bring it in. 

After the car has been serviced, 
the owner receives another per- 
sonal letter from me, thanking him 
for his patronage and reminding 
him that everything is being done 
to give satisfaction and efficient 
service. The letter also requests 
the owner to answer the three 
questions appearing on the back of 
the letter. These questions are: 
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“Did you receive prompt and effi- 
cient service? Was the car ready 
for delivery when promised? Have 
you any suggestions to offer that 
will tend to improve our service?” 

These questions are asked for 
three reasons. First, it convinces 
owners that we are vitally inter- 
ested in them. Second, it gives me 
a valuable check on the service 
department that could be obtained 
in no other way. Many dealers 
never know the condition of their 
service department. And third, the 
complimentary replies to the ques- 
tions from owners help to keep our 
salesmen sold on our organization, 
and afford indisputable proof for 
our claims about the service de- 
partment. 


A peculiar type of man had to be 
found to fill the job as factory 
service inspector. I wanted a man 
who was an expert mechanic, and 
one, moreover, who could impress 
owners with his ability as a me- 
chanic. He had to look like a 
mechanic rather than a salesman, 
for if he should be taken for a 
salesman, he would at once defeat 
his own purpose. Then, at the 
same time, he had to have enough 
poise and the right kind of appear- 
ance to enter the home or office of 
any Stutz owner. The man who 
was finally selected filled the bill 
exactly. 


A Sure-Fire Sales Talk 


What has been the result of this 
man’s work, and the follow-up let- 
ter system used? In the first place, 
it has given our salesmen a sure- 
fire sales talk that helps them push 
over sales every day. Our owners 
have become so thoroughly sold on 
Stutz service that they talk it to 
their friends who are prospective 
buyers. No longer do our sales- 
men have to make a few general- 
ized statements when the subject 
of service is brought up by a 
prospect. They can state exactly 
the amount of service the owner 
will get from us, and this never 
fails to make a deep impression. It 
means no little to a man to know 
that his car will be inspected free 
of charge every sixty days as long 
as he owns the car. 

The second advantage is that 
this service inspector actually more 
than pays his salary, for in the 


three years that he has been work- 
ing, more than forty sales have 
been traced directly to his efforts, 
Many of these sales were made by 
him to old Stutz owners, and the 
other sales were made from leads 
he obtained while rendering service 
to owners. Besides this, we have 
no way of knowing how many 
sales he has been indirectly re- 
sponsible for. 

For the third benefit, our service 
department policy has been re- 
sponsible for an enormous increase 
in the business of the department. 
There are scarcely any Stutz own- 
ers who today take their cars to 
another garage for service and re- 
pair. Two of the “alley garages” 
that were getting a great deal of 
Stutz work have gone out of busi- 
ness through lack of work. 

But perhaps the best proof of 
the success of our system lies in 
the 300 per cent increase in sales of 
Stutz cars in our territory in the 
last four years. 

Give salesmen real cooperation 
and something more than “bla” to 
talk about, and the evils of the 
business won’t cause a ripple. 


Omaha Firm Uses Phone 
to Sell in Cuba 


Something approaching the 
unique is the use of the long dis- 
tance telephone as an aid to sales 
made at least once a month by 
Homer C. Sheridan, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, head of the produce de- 
partment of the Omaha Cold Stor- 
age Company. Calls are continu- 
ally being made from Omaha direct 
to Cuban customers. 

“T never try to sell my Cuban 
customers anything over the long 
distance telephone, however,” says 
Mr. Sheridan. “I just talk about 
their business, inquire about their 
health, the weather, how the family 
is and that sort of thing. 

“I attribute a large percentage 
of the business to the long distance 
calls. The telephone conversations 
build good-will and if you have 
that, the selling part is easy.” | 

Convincing evidence of the merit 
of Mr. Sheridan’s plan is contained 
in the fact that about 21,600,000 
eggs have already been shipped to 
Cuban points from the Omaha Cold 
Stor: ge Company. 
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I have been either a sales 

manager or an executive in 
charge of sales managers. If I 
were asked to epitomize my experi- 
ence into one rule for the guidance 
of sales executives, this would be 
the rule: Praise your men when 
they are worthy of it, censure them 
when they deserve it, but always 
give them full credit for everything 
they do, no matter how small it is. 


NOR the last twenty-five years, 


The sales manager who follows 
that rule will not fall far short of 
being a good executive. I realize 
that one-rule philosophies are dan- 
gerous. Business is too complex a 
thing to be summed up in a single 
sentence. However, the point I am 
making is that if it were necessary 
to base the management of a sales 
department on one rule, no better 
principle could be found than, give 
ample credit to salesmen for all 
their performances. In fact, this 
precept can be applied to everyone 
in the organization, from the presi- 
dent down to the humblest office- 
boy. If the board of directors is 
fair in appraising the work of the 
President, they will get five times 
more out of him than if they are 
loath to concede the efficiency of 
his management. And, of course, 
every wise office manager knows 
that the way to make an office boy 
Tun on his errands and work over- 
time is to praise him discreetly, tell 
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him how well he is doing and let 
him off to an occasional ball game 
as a reward for the fact that he “is 
always down a half hour earlier 
in the morning, and the last one to 
leave at night.” 

Much of the work of a sales de- 
partment is essentially of a credit- 
giving nature. Take sales records 
as an example. The primary pur- 
pose of these records is to make a 
just accounting, not only of the 
sales of individual salesmen, but of 
territories, branch offices, and of 
the cooperation being received 
from retailers. 


Salary Not Everything 


When we consider the matter of 
sales compensation, we find the 
same thing. Any good compensa- 
tion system is a plan to pay sales- 
men, not only for the orders they 
take, but for all the other work 
they do that may result in orders 
in months and years to come. 


Let us look into sales-stimulat- 
ing methods, as still another illus- 
tration of my point. It is generally 
granted that the best way to stimu- 
late a salesman is to give him credit 
not only for what he does, but, 
what is more important, to inspire 
him by dangling in front of him, 
extra credit for excess accomplish- 
ments. 

What is the sales-contest plan 
but a method of offering credit to 
men for doing something extra! 


Give the Salesman His 
Due When Passing 
Out Credit 


Miserliness in Giving Praise Is a Great 
Fault in Present-Day Sales Management 


By Walter B. Pearson 


President, International Airways Corporation 


The desire to win, to come out on 
top, stirs salesmen to outdo them- 
selves. It is well known that 
money is not the most effective 
prize to give in a contest. Of 
course, moriey is necessary as the 
basis of any compensation scheme, 
but in a contest where men are pit- 
ted against one another in a com- 
parison of their respective selling 
abilities, glory accomplishes more 
than money. Salesmen would pre- 
fer to have their names near the 
top of the contest bulletin board 
rather than to be given a few extra 
dollars in their pay check. Men 
will fight harder for a button which 
they can wear in the lapel of their 
coat and thus publicly announce 
their selling prowess, than they 
will for vastly more valuable prizes 
that cannot be held up for the 
praise of admiring friends and cus- 
tomers. 

Everyone, no matter what his 
work, does better when he receives 
recognition. But to be effective, 
recognition should be given in the 
open and generously. It does not 
do so much good when given under 
cover and grudgingly. A good plan 
for a sales manager to follow is to 
give his call-downs in private and 
his praise in public. 

On this point, Jay E. House, the 
inimitable columnist of the New 
York Evening Post, in writing of 
the Ku Klux Klan, recently made 
this shrewd observation: 
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“As we pointed out at the height 
of the Klan movement, disintegra- 
tion could be only a matter of a 
little time. The average man is 
perfectly willing to pay initiation 
fees and dues for the privilege of 
appearing on parade. But he soon 
tires of paying dues for parading 
incognito, and no organization is 
worth anything to him unless he 
can boast that he belongs to it.” 


Members of a secret order are 
not the only ones who object to 
parading incognito and to working 
unrecognized. 


When salesmen are disgruntled 
or unhappy or dissatisfied in any 
way and we look for the cause, we 
will find usually that they are hurt 
because of some lack of recogni- 
tion or of appreciation, or because 
of neglect. Many a salesman has 
left a company because his expense 
checks were repeatedly delayed in 
getting to him. He figured that if 
he were regarded as of any import- 
ance in the organization, a serious 
effort would be made to keep him 
from the inconvenience of having 
to wait for his expense money. 
Call-downs about excessive ex- 
penses, is another source of trouble. 
Salesmen would not especially 
object to occasional criticism of 
their expenses, if they were com- 
plimented when they succeeded in 
keeping their expenses below the 
usual quota. 


A Big Cause of Complaint 


Another frequent source of an- 
noyance to salesmen is that they 
are not given credit for orders that 
they help to get. Sometimes, be- 
cause of territorial complexities, 
three or four salesmen may figure 
in the closing of an order. It is 
important that all of these men be 
given credit for their share in get- 
ting this business. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, recently resigned 
from a most lucrative position with 
an advertising agency. He was an 
account executive. The agency had 
an account which was handled by 
the head of the business that had 
been running about $50,000 a year. 
The advertiser became dissatisfied 
and was about to take his business 
elsewhere. This account execu- 
tive was called in as a pinch-hitter. 
He not only saved the account, but 
increased the advertiser’s expendi- 
ture to more than $500,000 a year. 
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When the end of the year came 
around and statements were passed 
out to the executives, showing the 
amount of business for which they 
were credited for the year, it was 
seen that the head of the agency 
had taken full credit for the account 
that had been increased $450,000. 
My acquaintance expected credit 
for that increase. That is all he 
expected. He did not expect a 
commission or an increased salary, 
as he was well satisfied with his 
salary. “In fact, my salary was so 
large,’ he explained, “that I was 
often worried for fear that I was 
not earning it. That is why I was 
particularly anxious to get credit 
for every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness I brought in.” He did not 
get the credit, however, and the 
agency lost the services of a most 
valuable man. 


Sales Managers’ Mistake 


This is a very common cause of 
complaint. Many sales managers 
cannot resist the temptation to 
compete with their men. If they 
see a juicy piece of business some- 
where, they go out and get it and 
come back with the statement that 
only a master “go-getter’” could 
have obtained the order and that 
they had to fight like a wildcat to 
get it. There is no objection to a 
sales manager doing some selling 
himself. In fact, in some cases, it 
is not only advisable but absolutely 
necessary that he handle hard cus- 
tomers himself. But he should not 
do this to show-up his men. If 
there is a regular salesman on the 
account, he should be given credit 
for the order even though the sales 
manager did get the order. 

A few years ago, I was asked to 
sit in an advisory capacity in the 
management of a successful com- 
pany. The business was in a 
healthy state. The only thing that 
was wrong was that the morale of 
the salesmen was at low ebb. The 
sales manager of the company had 
been unable to determine why. 
The salesmen were well paid. They 
were given liberal expense allow- 
ances. They had a long vacation 
each year. Selling for this com- 
pany seemed like an ideal position. 
While the men were not actually 
dissatisfied, their enthusiasm was 
so low that it was holding their 
sales down to the minimum. 


A few days’ examination re- 
vealed the cause of the trouble. 
The salesmen were credited only 
with the orders that they sent in 
themselves. They received no credit 
for mail orders or for orders that 
their customers may have left on 
their occasional visits to the com- 
pany’s many branch showrooms, 
Because of the peculiar nature of 
this business, more buying was 
done by mail, and on these trips 
to market, than was done from 
salesmen. The salesmen were re- 
sponsible, however, for all the busi- 
ness. If their customers failed to 
send in mail orders, the salesmen 
were to blame. It was also their 
fault if their customers did not 
visit the company’s showrooms. 


An audit of the records revealed 
that while the salesmen were held 
responsible for 100 per cent of the 
business, they were being given 
credit for only 37 per cent of it. 
The unfairness of the system, nat- 
urally, discouraged the salesmen. 
A change was made in which all 
business coming from a man’s ter- 
ritory was credited to him, no mat- 
ter in what manner it was received. 
From that day to this, this com- 
pany has had no trouble in keep- 
ing its representatives enthusiastic 
about their jobs. 


Hanker for a Little Praise 


You might interrupt me, at this 
point, to say this is “old stuff.” 
“Does not every well-managed con- 
cern, today, give its salesmen full 
credit for their work?” you might 
inquire. The answer is, “No.” 
Some of them do, but most of them 
do not. Most of us have the almost 
daily experience of having some 
friend confide to us that they are 
hankering for a little praise. “Oh, 
why don’t they tell me I’m doing 
pretty good,” is the tenor of their 
complaint. “I am working consci- 
entiously and doing the best I can, 
but I am in the dark as to whether 
or not I am making good. I sup- 
pose the fact that I am left on the 
payroll, is a sign that I am at least 
not a total failure, but how much 
better I would feel, and how much 
more enthusiastically I would hit 
the pavements, if I got an occa 
sional pat on the back.” 


Every student of human nature 
should be able to see that the 
(Continued on page 466) 
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Advertising That Makes a Staple 
Article Picturesque 


Although Its Product Had Been Advertised for Twenty-Five Years, 
This Company Found a Way to Add a Touch of Freshness to Its Copy 


r | 40 PICTURE a staple prod- 
uct strikingly to the trade, 
after you and your competi- 

tors as well have advertised it for 

twenty-five years, is a considerable 
task. Yet the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical 

Company for a year 

and a half have been 

showing their chem- 
icals in weekly and 
monthly trade mag- 
azine advertising 
which has brought 
these prosaic prod- 
ucts picturesquely to 
general attention. 
This forty-three- 
year-old company, 
according to Milton 

C. Kutz, the sales 

manager, felt the 

need some time ago 
of lifting its adver- 
tising out of the gen- 
eral run of trade an- 
nouncements which 
often merely register 
the firm name. It 
wanted to picture it- 
self with its individ- 
uality, and it decided 
that, while its prod- 
uct and manufactur- 
ing processes un- 
doubtedly were not 
greatly different 
from those of other 
companies, its serv- 
ice was distinctive. 
Roessler & Hass- 
lacher began then to picture this 
individuality in an individual way. 

The start was a series of about 
sixteen full pages that were built 
around the single idea of “confi- 
dence.” Taking this abstract qual- 
lty as the keynote of each adver- 
tisement, it graphically pictured 
confidence with a photograph of 

4 human interest display of the 


brings out 


of varnish. 
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The other angle 


that this house 
“Headquarters” 
anything in the line 


By Charles G. Muller 


quality. Having focused attention 
on the thought, the text of each ad- 
vertisement, without tying up to 
the photograph, was a short piece 
of institutional copy written around 
the idea of the confidence which 


terest. 


One feature of 
the advertising em- 
phasizes the word, 
“Confidence,” 
in with photographs 
of wide general in- 


“Confidence is a state of mind. 

“It is tenacious to the extent 
that its roots are nourished by fair 
dealing. Its growth spans years 
of toil—its death may be but a 
matter of a moment. 

“Consider R & H 
Chemicals in relation 
to confidence. 

“They have won 
the favor of the in- 
dustries and arts 
through sheer intrin- 
sic merit. But back 
of this esteem in 
which R & H Chem- 
icals are held is a 
greater and finer 

‘ thing—the winning 


tying 


of confidence in our- 


selves and in our 
_ methods of doing 
business.” 


Another draws the 
eye to a photograph 
of a man lying on 
the ground with a 
tiger for his pillow. 
Again the word con- 


N the industrial world what factors must be — : 
to earn the utle of headquarters’ Insofar as chemicals 
are seam : is do ‘ability to give the quality chat fidence in large type. 
pe ay as well as the uniformity thar may be de- Then, w i t h ou t at- 
. “hemicals justify their high reputation be- : . e 
BP ghee these sem to ee agent degree. tempting to tie in 
4ird Your the photograph with 
the fact Gj more than the ab- 
Pia CHEMICALS stract thought of 
or 
“~~ - confidence, the copy 
ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICAL! . ‘ : 
oo wanes New York applies the idea with 
Your confidence in 
SE R & H is not mis- 


the company had won from the 
trade in its forty-three years of 
service. 

For example: One of the series 
pictures a schoolgirl trustfully tak- 
ing the hand of the big policeman 
as she crosses the street. Having 
visualized the thought, the text, 
under the word “confidence” in 
large type, says: 


placed, etc.” 

Other pages of the 
series show men and women in 
perilous positions where confi- 
dence in themselves creates a 
state of mind that enables them 
to do their work or their stunt 
successfully. A window cleaner 
does his daily labor on a narrow 
ledge far above the pavement; 
an animal trainer puts his head 

(Continued on page 448) 
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ee and Prosperity are 
trending Southward. 


Business, ever alert to steady, significant 
mass-movements, is nowadays looking 
below the Mason-Dixon line for its 
greatest Gains. 


The impetus has but begun. The rela- 
tively great strides already made will 
be looked upon during the next few 
years as “low level” figures. 


This is not a “boom” condition—em- 
phatically not! It is the logical, inevi- 
table, response to a fundamental sec- 
tional supremacy that, frankly, has been 
a bit slow in gaining recognition. 


Use Southern 
Newspapers 
NOW! 


sae | 


The South is solid! 


It acts and reacts 
a little cautiously, perhaps, but when it 
moves it “stays put.” 


Its ascendancy, then, has been gradual— 
not hectic—and having its foundation 
in Soil Superiority will live on forever. 


The South has just started upward! 


In the area pictured above live 31,193, 
840 people. 


As a group, they are more prosperous 
today than ever before. Their future 
outlook is brighter than that which 
faces the citizenry in any other section 
of the country. 


Manufacturers, sales managers, business 


4 
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REGISTRATION. GARD 


(Above) A group of prospects in the 
special lecture room fitted up by the 
Hugh Cooper Company at Dallas, Texas; 
(left) registration card filled in by all 
attending the lecture, and (right) C. L. 
Barlow, manager of the department. 


‘But the Price Is ‘loo High!” 


That was the biggest objection of prospects 
until this Frigidaire distributor used group 
selling to break down the price resistance 


tects before which appeared 

C. L. Barlow, manager of the 
commercial department of the 
Hugh Cooper Company, Frigidaire 
distributor of Dallas, Texas. “The 
thing looks good and perhaps is 
good, but that’s too much money 
for a piece of machinery no larger 
than that.” This was the comment 
of an interested member of the 
audience, 

“Well,” replied Barlow deliber- 
ately, “upon the basis which you 
are considering the equipment, the 
Price is far too high. You certainly 
fan go out to the open market and 


[’ WAS at a meeting of archi- 


By Ruel McDaniel 


buy metal a lot cheaper than what 
we ask for ours. On the other 
hand, if that.is the basis of placing 
values, you and the rest of us are 
worth about a dollar and fifty 
cents; and none of us will admit 
that we are that cheap!” 

Barlow then hit upon the idea 
he and his company have preached 
so successfully in Dallas, that they 
are selling results, accomplishment, 
not just pieces of metal bolted to- 
gether; and upon that basis, there 
is no real basis of comparison. 
Telling prospects that they are 
being asked to buy results, not a 
refrigeration unit, the company has 
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done wonders in overcoming the 
price objection so often encoun- 
tered by manufacturers and sales- 
men of products ahead of competi- 
tion in price, and more especially 
where the product is new and revo- 
lutionary. 

For two successive years Mr. 
Barlow stood fourth among Frigid- 
aire salesmen in the United States 
in point of sales, and he fell but 
slightly below that mark last year. 
He credits his ability to make sales 
in the face of what sometimes ap- 
pears impossible price competi- 
tion to the fact that he continually 
talks results to be had out of his 
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installation. That creates a desire ; 
and desire burns the price proposi- 
tion out of the picture. The Hugh 
Cooper Company is one of the most 
successful distributors of mechan- 
ical refrigeration systems in the 
country. 

This gathering of architects is 
illustrative of how the Hugh 
Cooper Company and Mr. Barlow, 
as manager of the commercial de- 
partment of the business, go about 
breaking down the price idea. 
Architects are asked to set aside 
an occasional evening, the company 
naming the dates, to come over to 
the company’s building and enjoy 
an informal banquet as guests of 
the company and to learn some- 
thing of the refrigeration unit. 
After the banquet is over, Mr. Bar- 
low or Fred E. Sims, sales manager 
—and sometimes Mr. Cooper him- 
self—gets up before the architects 
and goes into the detailed results 
of refrigeration by the Frigidaire 
method. Mechanical details are 
dwelt upon to some extent, it is 
true; but the feature of the talk 
usually is the results in good-will 
and satisfaction architects can gain 
from their clients by recommending 
this type of refrigeration. 


Selling an Investment 


“Tn selling a man, every individ- 
ual must be considered separately,” 
declares Mr. Barlow. “I study my 
prospect until I know my ground; 
then I approach him from his weak- 
est spot. I find that I usually am 
safe when I talk from the invest- 
ment angle. 

“Not long ago I went to see a 
man of considerable means who 
was erecting a modern apartment 
house. When I told him that he 
could supply mechanical refrigera- 
tion to his entire building for an 
initial cost of only $200 he declared 
the proposition closed. He could 
not see how it would pay him to 
sink $200 in something that showed 
no outward advantage. 


“T told him that he could rent 
the apartments for five dollars a 
month more if they had reliable 
mechanical refrigeration. He did 
not believe me. I asked him to get 
in the car with me, and we ran 
across town to an apartment which 
I had equipped with Frigidaire 
some months before. We called 
the janitor of the building and I 
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asked him to show us first one of 
his refrigerated apartments and 
then one without refrigeration, as 
the owner did not install equip- 
ment in every apartment. 

“When he showed us the first 
apartment I asked him what he 
rented it at. He said fifty dollars. 
He then led us across the hall to 
one identical to the first, except 
that it did not have the refrigera- 
tion unit. He told us that he rented 
it at forty-five dollars. The pros- 
pect immediately showed renewed 
interest. Questioning on his part 
elicited from the janitor that he had 
less trouble renting the fifty-dollar 


apartments than those without re-' 


frigeration at forty-five. 


Forgot Installation Price 


“As soon as we reached the pros- 
pect’s office I sat down and figured 
out for him, on the basis of five 
dollars a month extra for each 
apartment, that he would clear ex- 
actly forty-eight dollars a year on 
his $200 investment in Frigidaire. 
He immediately forgot the price 
of the installation and looked to 
results, in his case a profit of nearly 
25 per cent on his investment. He 
signed up within five minutes of 
the time we reached his office. And 
less than an hour before he had 
declared that he would not consider 
the proposition further!” 


The business of inducing mem- 
bers of women’s church and civic 
clubs to attend lectures put on by 
a firm or to visit an industrial plant 
through offering cash remunera- 
tion for the time involved is not 
especially new, but the Hugh 
Cooper Company has given it a 
rather profitable twist. 

The company has a special lec- 
ture room in which are charts, 
blackboards and drawings con- 
cerning Frigidaire, and actual in- 
stallations in household refrigera- 
tors. On boards that stretch across 
the wall in front of the audiences 
in this room are lists of the meat 
markets, grocery stores and apart- 
ment houses in Dallas and vicinity 
in which the company has installed 
the unit. 

When the company concluded 
that the lecture plan was a logical 
means of getting the real story of 
Frigidaire before the women of the 
city, and in that way bury the price 


objection, a letter was sent to the 
more important women’s organiza- 
tions. The other day the company 
held its 100th lecture, and there are 
almost that many more dates al- 
ready booked ahead. Requests for 
lectures have poured in faster than 
they can be booked and bookings 
have been temporarily closed until 
the company can catch up. 


Briefly, the women are offered a 
nominal sum for their club if a 
minimum of twenty-five members 
will attend the company’s lecture 
on a date to be mutually decided 
upon. The talks are in charge of 
Mr. Sims, the sales manager. 

As the visitors file in they are 
handed registration cards. It is 
explained that it is necessary that 
the visitors enter their names on 
the cards in order for their organ- 
ization to be credited with the 
attendance. They are invited to 
fill out the remainder of the card 
if they are interested in Frigidaire 
after having heard the talk. The 
card contains spaces for the visitor 
to say whether or not she has an 
ice box, and to state whether or 
not she is interested in Frigidaire; 
and if so, about what time she 
expects to purchase. 


50 Per Cent Interested 


Although it is made clear that 
this information is not necessary 
unless the visitors really are inter- 
ested, and this is important for it 
prevents waste of time on false 
leads, a surprisingly large number 
indicate their interest. Out of the 
first 2,716 women who attended 
these lectures 1,625 signified that 
they were interested in Frigidaire, 
or approximately 50 per cent. Early 
sales returns indicate that around 
25 per cent of those interested are 
being sold, with still greater re- 
turns as a systematic follow-up 1s 
continued. 

“Besides being a source of bona 
fide leads to possible purchasers,” 
explains Mr. Sims, “this plan does 
another service for us that is in- 
valuable. It breaks down the re- 
sistance that the salesman ordinar- 
ily meets when calling upon pros- 
pects in their homes. The lecture 
serves to acquaint the prospect 
with our organization and she 1s 
in a more receptive mood when 
our salesman calls. Much of the 
preliminaries are unnecessary. 
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Do you gain or lose 


When Your Competitor Puts On 
a Special Deal? 


How the Other Firms in an Industry Benefitted by the 
Special Deal Put On by One of Their Competitors 


HEN your competitor 
puts on a special deal, if 
you are human your first 


feeling is one of resentment. You 
feel that the price structure of the 
industry is menaced unnecessarily. 
From your viewpoint the “special 
deal” as unnecessarily used is 
really at the bottom of your feel- 
ing of ire. 

Instead of putting yourself in the 
place of the competitor, who has, 
to your mind, violated not only the 
ethics but the decencies of the 
industry, almost invariably you 
will find that you have been put- 
ting your competitor in your place. 
You argue, “If So-and-So would 
only have sense enough to make 
sound policies and stick to them, 
he wouldn’t break out with a ‘spe- 
cial deal’ rash every year or so.” 
You continue your monologue, “If 
So-and-So would only hire our type 
of salesmen and pay them decent 
salaries, then he wouldn’t need to 
cut prices in this left-handed man- 
ner in order to get volume.” You 
conclude, “It is getting about time 
we showed So-and-So where he got 
off. What kind of a special deal 
can I hatch up that will make his 
look like a 1915 model ?” 


Possibility of Danger 


If—as frequently is the case— 
special deals of the exact type used 
by your competitor are unknown 
in your industry, or if you are one 
of the few fortunates in whose 
industry no special deals of any 
type are to be found, it is natural 
that you should feel at least vague 
Premonitions of danger, even 
though you are unhuman enough 
not to bear malice. For price struc- 
tures within an industry, main- 
tained without collusion and even 
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By John R. Morton 


without the slightest advance ex- 
change of anything in the vast field 
of price information, are not built 
to withdraw a tremblor, and even 
a young-sized earthquake may flat- 
ten the entire price structure of an 
industry by hurling it in fragments 
to the ground. 


Special Deals Common 


It is amazing, then, to find in 
these fortunate industries how few 
management officials and sales ex- 
ecutives have ever made a careful 
study of the very type of danger 
which they must fear. It cannot 
be through ignorance of their ex- 
istence. In their everyday life they 
see Gillette razors combined with 
overalls, canned heat and shaving 
cream in attractively-priced com- 
binations. They see Palmolive 
using its own preparations in spe- 
cial deals to the consumer, which 
pre-supposes special deals to the 
dealer. They are familiar, as con- 
sumers, with the certificates of the 
United Cigar Stores and with trad- 
ing stamps of several kinds. Even 
the labels of ginger ale bottles and 
the wrappers of soap they know, as 
consumers, to be tied up with spe- 
cial deals and premiums. 


If they will investigate they will 
find that deals are not confined to 
the Larkin Company of Buffalo, 
but that the oldest and most con- 
servative houses in the fields of 
toilet preparations have a form of 
quantity discount which, if applied 
within the very fields of these in- 
vestigating manufacturers, would 
constitute nothing more or less 
than the most menacing type of 
special deals. 

Before condemning the special 
deal in itself, before condemning 
the user of a special deal within 
your industry, you owe it to 


yourself to study most carefully 
the reasons for being of the special 
deal in other industries and with 
other non-competitive enterprises. 
Certain types of marketing demand 
a reward for immediate purchase. 
In some fields this calls for an 
immediate reward for immediate 
purchase by the consumer. In 
other fields it calls for an immedi- 
ate reward for an immediate pur- 
chase to the dealer, and in many 
fields it calls for immediate reward 
to both retailer and consumer— 
and not infrequently to Mr. Whole- 
saler. 


One Industry’s Position 


Ten years ago there was an in- 
dustry entirely free from the evils 
or the advantages of the special 
deal. The story of that industry 
offers in itself a most interesting 
story in marketing methods. The 
dominant factors in this industry 
were four in number, and we will 
designate them as “A”, “B”, “C” 
and “D”. Of these, “A” and “B” 
had for more than a quarter of a 
century thoroughly national distri- 
bution through retail trade outlets. 
“C”, an even older company, dis- 
tributed its products west of New 
York State exclusively through 
jobbers, and had successfully com- 
bined in the remaining eastern ter- 
ritory a policy of selling the larger 
retailers only, retailers who were 
traditionally accustomed in this 
belt to direct purchases from man- 
ufacturers. 


“D” had built its success in forty 
years through cooperating with 
jobbers in the distinctly jobbing 
zones and leaving the smaller re- 
tailers for them to sell in the other 
zones, while here and there select- 
ing a city in a non-jobbing zone 
and depending on the exclusive 
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distribution through the retail out- 
let directly in its lines. 

In addition to “A”, “B”, “C” and 
“PD”, there are six smaller compa- 
nies, “EE”, °F", “G , “Hi, “E aad 
“7”. These smaller companies limit 
their operations to three or four 
states, and each, because of econo- 
mies made necessary by limited 
distribution, is a substantial rival 
within their respective principali- 
ties of the far larger “A”, “B”, 
“C” and “D”. ‘There are perhaps 
fifty small local manufacturers 


scattered throughout the country. ' 


Each year a dozen or more go out 
of business, and each year a dozen 
or more spring up to take their 
places. These local companies de- 
pend upon selling small retailers 
direct, and in competition with the 
jobbers’ salesmen, having a multi- 
tude of lines to suggest, they can 
make a precarious living if well 
handled, and a certain failure if 
poorly handled, in any city of one 
hundred thousand population or 
over, with residential suburbs. 


Special Deal Was Unknown 


In this entire industry, even 
down to the smallest of the sar- 
dines, the special deal was un- 
known. Then, to the amazement 
of “A”, “B” and “D”, ten years ago 
it was rumored that manufacturer 
“C” was offering a special deal. 
To make it doubly damning, this 
special deal involved “free goods,” 
more euphoniously termed “self- 
merchandise premiums.” “A”, “B” 
and “D” could not believe their 
ears when their salesmen told them 
in person, and could not believe 
their eyes when their salesmen 
wrote them from the field, that the 
respectable Manufacturer “C” had 
so far demeaned himself, the indus- 
try, and even merchandising itself, 
as to offer his merchandise with 
the bait of more merchandise as a 


premium. 
Now let us look behind the 
scenes. Manufacturer “C”’, in a 


most scientific study of economical 
methods of manufacture, found 
that if he could double his sales 
volume he could greatly reduce 
costs by the installation of types 
of machinery and manufacturing 
processes which would be reckless 
extravagance with its then existing 
sales of slightly over three million 
dollars. 
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Manufacturer “C” conducting, 
immediately upon studying this 
report, a county by county analysis 
found that he could double his sales 
volume without radically encroach- 
ing upon the business enjoyed by 
manufacturers “A”, “B” and “D”, 
provided he could eliminate largely 
the whip-hand control of manufac- 
turers “E’-“]”, inclusive—a_ con- 
trol maintained by direct selling— 
and could most substantially take 
over the volume of the fifty local 
companies existing by selling di- 
rect in competition with the job- 
bers’ salesmen in large cities and 
their environs. 


Throughout a year he studied 
this problem, aided by a skilled 
outside marketing consultant. He 
then came to the determination 
that he could afford to send into 
the field a staff of sixty specialty 
salesmen, who would confine their 
selling to retailers and whose 
orders in every case would be 
solicited and taken through a 
wholesale customer. This led to 
an analysis of their sales to whole- 
salers and an individual analysis 
of each of the wholesale accounts 
on their books. This analysis 
showed sad gaps—wholesalers of 
finest standing and influence who 
were barely stocking a few of this 
manufacturer’s specialties, but it 
also found as customers types of 
wholesalers wholly undesirable to 
set up as competitors of whole- 
salers of repute and integrity. 


Couldn’t Compete with Jobbers 


In the first tests, which were 
made quietly in territory not di- 
rectly covered by competitive sales- 
men, or covered only on a once-a- 
year basis, it was found that these 
specialty salesmen could not eke 
out a sales existence by offering 
the retail trade their products at 
identically the same prices and 
under identically the same condi- 
tions which the jobbers’ salesmen 
offered their own merchandise. 
They found that their line was dis- 
tributed through four reputable 
jobbers in one district to the re- 
tailer, in towns as low as two hun- 
dred fifty population, being visited 
forty-eight times a year by jobbers’ 
salesmen, who could offer Manu- 
facturer “C’s” merchandise for im- 
mediate delivery at the uniform 
prevailing price. 


These salesmen—at least, one of 
them—enjoyed the friendship of 
the dealer, and he naturally pre- 
ferred to give his order to the 
wholesalers’ salesmen rather than 
to a stranger, particularly when the 
stranger could offer no induce- 
ments. 

The next step in the merchan- 
dising test was to permit the man- 
ufacturer’s own specialty salesmen 
to give as a premium with an order 
amounting to fifty dollars, one hun- 
dred booklets showing valuable 
and novel uses of this manufactur- 
er’s products—a booklet which 
regularly sold at his retail stores 
for ten cents. These booklets, as 
a further inducement for the retail- 
er’s preference, were imprinted 
with the retailer's name and ad- 
dress on the cover. 


Store Fixtures as Premiums 


It was found that a certain in- 
creased volume of business could 
be obtained if these specialty sales- 
men were permitted to use this 
booklet as an inducement. But 
beyond fifty—one for each dollar— 
the pulling power of the premium 
waned. 

The third type of trial included 
the use of a store fixture as a 
premium. This cost Manufacturer 
“C” $2.50, and if bought singly by 
the retailer would cost him be- 
tween $8.00 and $10.00 on present 
values, or $5.00 at pre-war value. 
This fixture lent itself admirably 
to the display of the manufactur- 
er’s merchandise and in its appear- 
ance was obviously too expensive 
to be given away freely as adver- 
tising matter. In other words, it 
qualified as a premium of sorts. 

Field tests in three rural coun- 
ties and three cities in territories 
neglected by national competitors 
apparently never came to their 
attention. The result of these tests 
was that the store fixture was 4 
better premium than the booklets, 
but that, even armed with this, a 
trained specialty salesman could 
not sell more than one in five small 
retail outlets on whom he called in 
the country trade, and not more 
than one in eight of the small out 
lets in the larger cities. 

The fourth stage of the exper 
mental era included the choice o 

(Continued on page 457) 
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Let's take a trip! 


- Trip No. 1 

The wide open spaces .. . Farm 
homes with miles between .. . 
Here and there a village with a 
d handful of people . . . Four and 


five stores... The rural mail car- 


S 
sf a eae 


Trip No. 2 


Chicago and suburbs... the 
TRUE Chicago market... 
4,000,000 people with thou- 


rier in his flivver stopping now 


— 
MR 3 Se eS 


: q and then to shove a newspaper sands of families to every square 
- &§ into the box ...A small town ; 

is aes mile . . . Concentrated popula- 
ut ; eee Old No. 6 pulling In eee A e b e e e 

_ . tion, buying units and retail out- 
m Pp bundle of six or eight big town 


lets . . . Low cost selling made 


papers tossed from the mail car. possible by these factors ... One 


And there you have a picture of 


thin and scattered circulation as 
it relates to a Chicago newspaper 
covering districts outside the 


TRUE Chicago Market 


newspaper, the Evening Ameri- 
can, with 94% of its tremendous 
reader audience concentrated 
within the TRUE Chicago mar- 
ket, going into more homes than 


any other daily paper. 


And there you have a picture of 
LOW COST, BIG VOLUME 
selling that can be accomplished 
thru concentrating in The Evening 
American, the HOME newspaper 
of the TRUE Chicago market 
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How a Direct Mail Campaign Sold 
Coal in Summer 


This 100-Day Campaign, Beginning in May and Reaching 60,000 
Consumers, Took the Seasonal Slump Out of the Coal Business 


By Clifton Wood 


Vice President, The Central Coal and Coke Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


i ELIBERATELY selecting 
D the date which represents 
the ebb-tide of annual sales 
for the majority of concerns in the 
coal business, the first of May this 
year we launched a one-hundred 
day direct-mail campaign designed 
to sell coal during the hot weather. 
In previous years we have adver- 
tised in a less systematic and less 
pretentious way, but this year we 
laid out a plan to cover 60,000 coal 
consumers with a series of mail- 
ings, all of which tied up closely 
with one another. 

While the results the series 
brought in immediate sales cannot, 
in any sense, be considered phe- 
nomenal, the campaign has more 
than paid for itself from a number 
of different points of view and we 
are well pleased with the results it 
brought. It is the most successful 
thing we have done in the line of 


advertising to overcome a difficult 
market condition, and it has proved 
to us that we need not necessarily 
regard the summer time as a period 
when coal sales are impossible. 
Sales on “Bonanza” coal, the brand 
featured in the advertising, have 
held up well in spite of extremely 
hot weather in Omaha. 

The last mailing piece having 
been sent out just before this re- 
port is being written, complete 
returns are not yet available. Sales 
in May on Bonanza ran above 
1,100 tons—which isn’t a lot of 
coal, but it’s not at all discourag- 
ing for the season of the year. A 
comparison of sales this year with 
the volume in previous years gives 
no adequate idea of the effective- 
ness of the recent campaign for the 
reason that other factors entered 
so largely into the determination 
of preceding records—strikes, for 


Borde —the semi-anthracite that proves _ | 
itself by heating test — 


The saving is m the coal itself and in the reduced summer 
prices---for June, $11.75; for July, $12.00; for August, $12.0. 


Bonanza goes surprisingly further by firing test than soft 
coal~and heat for heat just about equals hard coal. It is semi- 
anthracite in name, but ranks with anthracite in heating test. 
By this you see the double saving in stocking your bin with 
Bonanza ---low summer prices and more heat per dollar. 
You buy Bonanza by heat measure instead of ton measure. 


Direct From the Cas to Your Cont Bia 


Delivered Clean-- 


‘ 


“Bonanza must be good coal--- 
so many people use it’’--Sam 


This is one of the five 
separate mailings which went 
to 60,000 coal consumers 
during this 100-day cam- 
paign. The letter and broad- 
side not only sold coal during 
the ordinarily dull summer 
months, but they created 
recognition for “Bonanza” 
coal by name. 


instance. For those who insist on 
comparisons, however, the returns 
for the period of the campaign com- 
pleted at the time of writing, 
showed nearly a 20 per cent in- 
crease over the same period last 
year. 

This mail campaign, we felt, 
merits consideration because of the 
fact that we showed how selling 
points could be developed around 
a product which, for many years, 
has been considered “just coal.” It 
commends itself for having sus- 
tained sales during the period of 
the year when home owners are 
thinking about iceless refrigerators 
and electric fans—certainly about 
anything in the world but the pur- 
chase of fuel. 


Selling a Brand Name 


And it has put some good driv- 
ing force behind the name of Bon- 
anza in Omaha—it has created 
enough good-will so that we feel 
certain we will harvest more orders 
than we otherwise would have 
done when the fall buying season 
opens. 

The prospects received five sep- 
arate mailings. The first piece was 
a letter which varied in content 
according to three classifications of 
prospects: present customers, for- 
mer customers, and new prospects. 
The enclosure was a six-page leaf- 
let developing some salient sales 
points on Bonanza coal for domes- 
tic use. We pointed out, for in- 
stance, that “Bonanza particularly 
appeals to the housewife; it is 
smokeless and gives a constant 
heat. If the furnace is fired well 
in the morning, it requires no fur- 
ther attention during the day. 
There is no grease or soot to smut 
up the walls or soil the draperies— 
therefore it lightens winter house- 
work greatly.” 
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We Quote 


Mr. F. W. Knopp, Purchasing Agent 

of The American Floor Surfacing Ma- ~~ 

chine Company, of Toledo, Ohio. oat 
Under date of Fuly rst, 1926, Mr. Knopp writes: 


“We print every form used by us—that comes within the scope 


—— i 


of the machine—on our Multigraphs. Aside from the convenience — 

“i elimination of delays, we find that our average saving runs A New and Improved 
etter than forty-fi i i —— : 

"a wane y-five per cent under the prices formerly paid Printing Multigraph 
“y coe Paar Write, on your business letterhead, for a copy 

_ n addition to our printing, we sent out thousands of letters of this book describing Model 66. 

in connection with our Direct-by-Mail campaigns, and the Multi- ae — also — information — to 
ra : : those who desire either to reduce printing bills or 

g aphs play a very important part in the success of these. to increase sales by means of Multigraph printing 
“In short, we are more than pleased with your equipment and and typewriting. 

will not hesitate to recommend it to anyone with advertising engepnd nconsteon 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


an inti ” 
d printing problems such as ours. 1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Here is the letter addressed to 
a new prospect: 

Just following a long coal-burning winter 
may not seem the right time to talk about 
coal— 
but if we can tell you how to cut down 
on next winter’s coal bill and pocket a good 
saving for yourself, I believe you'll be 
interested. 


Bonanza may be a new coal to you, but 
thousands of other folks in Omaha are 
finding it the solution of the heating prob- 
lems. The leaflet enclosed tells why Bon- 
anza outburns soft coal two to one—good 
soft coal, at that—and how in actual heat 
units it just about equals hard coal. 
Read it. 

Now here is where the saving comes in— 
Bonanza sells this month of May for only 
$11.50 a ton, $1.50 a ton less than you will 
pay next fall. On an eight ton order, you 
get one ton for nothing, which is a good 
big saving. 

Best of all, you may pay for the coal 
in easy amounts during the summer—when 
fall comes around the bill will be paid 
in full, which is always a relief. 


Bonanza is always good coal, but right 
off the car it seems extra good—all coal, 
and remember Bonanza is greater in heat 
measure than it is in ton measure because 
it goes farther. 


We will send the coal any day you say 
and wet it at the house. Just call us early, 
even if delivery is to be made later in the 
month, and we'll show you that we really 
appreciate your business by giving you extra 
service—and satisfaction. 


Yours for reduced heating cost, 
Effective Follow-Ups 


The follow-up was a postcard 
mailed May 24 featuring the sum- 
mer price. An illustrated broad- 
side in two colors (pictured with 
this article) carried on the story 
soon after. 

Another letter with a_ blotter 
enclosure followed June 25, then a 
week later a mailing folder in two 
colors. Mailed August 10, the 
finale of the series was a letter with 
a leaflet enclosure. 


Another point in favor of the 
campaign was that it is designed 
to lighten the collection problem. 
So often May comes around with- 
out winter coal orders having been 
entirely paid for, and collections 
become harder and harder after 
that—for somehow people hate to 
pay for ashes. They forget about 
the heat they enjoyed during the 
winter. 


We have been advertising Bon- 
anza coal for twenty years—it is a 
semi-anthracite coal mined in our 
own mine. We have had some 
trouble with customers calling 


other coal dealers and asking if 
they have “Bonanza” coal. Of 
course these dealers always say 
“ves,” and simply send out a load 
of the particular semi-anthracite 
coal they sell. This advertising 
effort identified the Bonanza name 
so strongly with our company 
name that anyone who read even 
a part of the sales literature we 
sent out would soon be conscious 
that Bonanza is a brand name used 


exclusively by our concern. The 
coal industry as a _ whole has 
been extremely backward in adver- 
tising and promotional efforts. Our 
experience with the advertising we 
have done—and particularly this 
recent campaign—has sold us on 
the belief that aggressive selling 
will work in the coal business as 
well as it will in selling tires, office 
machinery, or any other kind of a 
product. 


Making a Staple Article 
Picturesque 


(Continued from page 435) 


between the powerful jaws of a 
pet crocodile; a painter laughs 
as he paints the tall Eiffel tower; 
each forcefully draws attention to 
itself yet melts quickly into the 
confidence thought which the text 
expands. 

This series, appearing in more 
than twenty weekly and monthly 
magazines in the textile, chemical, 
drug, oil and paint, ceramic, rubber 
and other fields, succeeded in its 
purpose of lifting the company’s 
advertising out of the regular run. 
Portfolios of these advertisements, 
made up for the use of salesmen, 
were enthusiastically received by 
them, and customers commented 
extensively on the campaign. 

The photographs for the series 
were not specially posed. News 
pictures were watched, and when 
a likely one appeared, it was se- 
lected for the campaign. Some- 
times an idea was suggested first, 
and then a picture to fit the idea 
was searched for. 

Following this campaign, an- 
other series of five advertisements 
was created on a similar idea. This 
time the thought that Roessler & 
Hasslacher is chemical headquar- 
ters was used. For this group, pic- 
tures showed such famous head- 
quarters as those of Generals Lee 
and Grant in the Civil War, of Gen- 
eral Pershing in the World War, 
of Washington, of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and, last, the headquar- 
ters of the President—the White 
House. 

Again copy, without attempting 
to line up with the picture, carried 


out the thought of the photograph. 
Under photographs of the Civil 
War headquarters was this text: 

“R & H is known as headquar- 
ters for chemicals. We hold this 
position because we sell results— 
because our survey of the indus- 
tries has shown us the necessity of 
furnishing chemicals in quality 
that never varies from the highest 
standard,” and so forth. 

More recently, in its present 
campaign, the company has been 
picturing the principles of business 
conduct as conceived by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
as applied to R & H service. This 
time there are no photographs, but 
their place is taken by the state- 
ment of the chamber, as: 

“The reward of business _ for 
service rendered is a fair profit plus 
a safe reserve, commensurate with 
the risks involved and _ foresight 
exercised.” 

Under this comes the company’s 
text: 

“There is an axiom, by which 
organizations and individuals have 
risen to dominance and power, that 
the more one gives the more one 
receives. 

“R & H is a great believer in 
this idea.” And the idea is fully 
taken up. 

There will be ten or twelve of 
these in the series. 

According to Mr. Kutz, such 
advertising groups as these are not 
run consecutively, but are inter- 
spersed with advertisements which 
carry news items to the trade. 
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Music Store Opens 


Camera Section 


With the tremendous growth of 
the radio industry over the past 
five years, accompanied by a dimin- 
ishing demand for musical instru- 
ments of most other kinds, some 
of the music houses, particularly 
retail stores, have experienced a 
decided slump in their business. 
Many of them, of course, have also 
taken on radio lines to hold up 
their volume, and unless they have 
their sales have been seriously hurt, 
but even that has not been suffi- 
cient to make up entirely for the 
slower turnover and lower prices 
of other instruments. 


Lyon and Healy, Inc., one of the 
largest and best-known musical in- 
strument houses in Chicago, re- 
cently sent out a letter to cus- 
tomers introducing a new camera 
department. As an introductory 
feature, a card was mailed with 
each letter entitling its holder to 
have one “vacation kodak film” 
developed and printed free of 
charge. A complete line of mo- 
tion picture cameras, kodaks and 
equipment has been stocked and 
every effort is being made to make 
this one of the leading depart- 
ments of the business. 


This is but one of several pos- 
sible additions to their lines, in ad- 
dition to radio, which music houses 
may use to take up a part of the 
slack between radio sets and less 
popular musical instruments. It is 
another indication that regardless 
of radical innovations in products 
and new and different public de- 
mands, retailers are able to adapt 


their businesses to changed con- 
ditions. 


Chicago Real Estate Men 
Adopt Code 


A detailed local code of ethics 
for subdividers, constituting what 
is believed to be one of the most 
advanced steps yet taken by a spe- 
cific local group of subdivision 
specialists to establish a high 
Standard of procedure for safe- 
guarding the purchaser in the de- 
velopment of new residential areas, 
has just been adopted by the sub- 
dividers’ division of the Chicago 


Trade and Industry 
Continue Active 


*€WNUNDAMENTALLY there is 
nothing wrong with business,” 
declares Theodore H. Price in 

Commerce and Finance. “The 
change from buying stocks to sell- 
ing them is chiefly sentimental, 
and if trade and industry continue 
active, the speculative markets will 
soon be on an even keel again. 


“The automobile industry is 
working itself out of its usual 
summer recession and authorities 
say a high rate of output is as- 
sured during the early fall 
months. The steel trade reviews 
report that production and prices 
both are fully maintained; cotton 
goods are higher; the peak load of 
the wheat crop appears to have 
passed and it must be admitted 
that the prices realized have 
averaged above expectations; there 
are many who expect higher 
prices in corn because they believe 
the crop is short. 


“Distributive trade was good for 
August. It is expected that by 
September 15 business will be very 
active and there will be keen dis- 
appointment if that expectation is 
not realized.” 


Real Estate Board. The code is 
an amplification, to fit local condi- 
tions, of the general code for all 
realtors, to which all members of 
constituent boards of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
must subscribe. 

The division is made up of ap- 
proximately seventy-five members, 
representing about sixty firms. It 
is the expectation that the sub- 
scribers to the code will eventually 
come to include every responsible 
subdivision firm in Chicago. 

Important articles of the new 
Chicago code are the following: 

1. Detailed provision to insure 
purchaser proper delivery of title 
of his individual lot, where the 
subdivider does not own the prop- 
erty in fee simple. 

2. Provision to insure comple- 
tion of sidewalks, paving and curb- 
ing, sewers and other public utili- 
ties for the subdivision. 

3. Provision to guard against 
overstatement or misrepresentation 
in advertising. 

4. Provision against holding out 
misleading expectations to  pur- 
chasers of undeveloped areas out- 
side city limits. 


$150,000 Worth of 
Cars Contest Prizes 


A nation-wide sales contest, with 
Chrysler cars as the stakes, was 
conducted recently by the Curtiss 
Candy Company, of Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Each salesman 
reaching 100 per cent of his quota 
for a period ending October 1 is en- 
titled to a car, and an initial order 
of sixty cars has already gone 
through. 

Before launching the contest, the 
company sent a questionnaire to all 
its salesmen asking them what car 
they would prefer to drive. Be- 
cause the majority of them speci- 
fied Chrysler, it was decided that 
some $150,000 worth of Chrysler 
cars would be given in the contest. 


To all salesmen unsuccessful in 
winning a car, another opportunity 
will be given in a contest which 
will last until December 15. Sales- 
men making 100 per cent of their 
quota by that time will be given 
coaches, while sales managers who 
have reached 100 per cent of their 
quotas by December 16 will be 
awarded broughams. 


Big Milk Co-op. Holds 
Celebration 


All dairymen of the New York 
Milk Shed have been invited to 
join in the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the launching of the 
movement for organized coopera- 
tive marketing of milk out of which 
has grown one of the world’s great- 
est cooperatives, the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, 
Inc. 

It was on October 1, 1916, that 
dairy farmers of this territory an- 
nounced their intention to declare 
their independence and have a 
voice in the marketing of their 
products. Decision to observe the 
anniversary with fitting exercises 
was reached at the annual meet- 
ing of the League in Buffalo last 
June. 


The name of the F. Mayer Boot 
& Shoe Company has been changed 
to F. Mayer Shoe Company, al- 
though there is no change in the 
management. 
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Both have access 


to the big man 


One is his bootblack; the other 
his legal adviser. Both “reach” 
the man, but there, you will 
agree, the comparison ends. 


If you wanted to influence 
this man you would select the 
lawyer to carry your message, 
for he is trained in a profession, 
talks business, speaks with au- 
thority, and has. the confidence 
of his client. 


If you want closer, more inti- 
mate contacts with buyers, se- 
lect mediums that make that 
kind of a contact with their read- 
ers. It is not sufficient to merely 
“reach” a prospect, any more 
than to have any kind of a sales- 
man just make a call. 


It is what the publication and 
the salesman do after they get to 
the prospect that counts. 


A.p 


Get the highest type 
of contact / 


Talk business to the merchant, manufac- 
turer, technical or professional man through 
his own journals. Entrust your message to 
the highly specialized business papers that 
speak with authority, that command respect, 
that have the entree to the interested atten- 
tion of big men. 


Such mediums are not incidental things to 
be scanned now and then but essential factors 
in the biggest things in the lives of the readers 
—their businesses and -professions. These 
papers perform a definite service and exercise 
an influence that is all their own regardless of 
how their readers may be “reached” other- 
wise. 


Naturally you will want to use only the 
BEST business papers,—papers that are well 
edited, ethically conducted, that furnish A. B.C. 
circulation statements, that enjoy the confi- 
dence of their fields, and that adhere to the 
highest publishing standards in all departments 
—that means A. B. P. of course. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A group of qualified publications reaching 56 fields of trade and industry 
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Disparagement, Espionage and 
Intimidation of Competitors 


How Too Aggressive Tactics Against Competition May 
Be Construed as Violations of the Anti-Trust Laws 


EARLY every sales execu- 

tive is obliged, at one time 

or another, to aid in deter- 
mining his company’s policy with 
respect to its competitors or com- 
peting products. When the sales- 
man in the field comes into direct 
contact with competition, what 
shall he do and what shall he be 
authorized to say? What repre- 
sentations shall he be instructed 
to make to customers and prospec- 
tive customers of competitors? 
What inducements shall he be per- 
mitted to offer to such prospects 
in order to win a decision in his 
favor? 
Or, as new competition develops 
from time to time, or threatens to 
develop, what shall be the attitude 
of the company towards it? Shall 
a special effort be made to head 
this competition off by a show of 
force, or shall the company go on 
pushing its own product and let- 
ting the new rival alone? All of 
those are questions which are con- 
tinually coming up, and in framing 
the answer to any of them the 
attitude of the government in en- 
forcing the anti-trust laws should 
be kept clearly within the field of 
Vision, 

Basis for Legal Action 


The business concern that wishes 
to avoid any possibility of an action 
on the part of the Department of 
Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the score of intimida- 
tion or disparagement of its com- 
petitors, will do well to consider 
the rather serious interpretation 
that is frequently placed by those 
authorities upon aggressive tactics 
In this direction. Let me quote 
from the petition filed by the 
Department of Justice against the 
manufacturer of a certain mechan- 
ical device, in a suit which was 
es 

Copyright, 1926, by Gilbert H. Montague. 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


afterwards voluntarily discontin- 
ued without any trial or court pro- 
ceedings whatever: 


“A campaign of fierce and 
unfair competition,” the petition 
recites, “has been planned or con- 
sented to by the said officers of 
the defendant company and direc- 
ted by its general manager through 
its sales managers and other con- 
fidential subordinates. 


“Fierce and Unfair” Competition 


‘A force of special men, sometimes called 
the ‘flying squadron,’ was employed, who 
were particularly instructed and directed, 
and they imparted to sales agents and sales- 
men said instructions and directions, to sup- 
press and destroy the business of competitors 
and their dealers or agents. These special 
men were also sometimes called ‘knockout’ 
men, and were employed for the purpose 
of interfering with the negotiations and in- 
ducing the cancellation by customers of their 
contracts of sale with competitors. 


“Said defendants also employed agents 
who were instructed and directed to spy 
upon the business of competitors and fraud- 
ulently obtain information as to their sales 
and shipments, the addresses of their cus- 
tomers or prospective customers, and to 
report such information to the proper ofh- 
cers and managers of the defendant com- 
pany at its ‘offices, where it was used to 
discourage prospective purchasers and to 
induce the rescinding by customers of con- 
tracts of sales with competitors, and other- 
wise to interfere with the business of com- 
petitors. .. 

“They instructed agents of the defendant 
company how to manipulate competing (ma- 
chines) for the purpose of showing alleged 
defects therein and of discouraging pros- 
pective purchasers or users of said devices 
and inducing them to rescind their con- 
tracts of purchase. 

“They instructed agents of the defendant 
company to procure information from the 
employees of railroads, express companies, 
hotel companies, and others as to the plans 
and purposes of competitors and the ship- 
ment of their products and-to report such 
information to the proper officers and man- 
agers of defendant company at its offices, 
where it was used in obstructing and sup- 
pressing the business of competitors. ... . 


“Said agents have been directed, advised 
and instructed by the defendants, who are 


directors, officers and managers of the de- 
fendant company, to pursue in other ways 
the work of extermination against all com- 
petitors, and have been threatened with 
dismissal for permitting competition to 
exist in their district; and by letters, circu- 
lars, communications, and by other means 
they have carried out the plans and pur- 
poses of the defendant company and its 
directors and administrative officers to sup- 
press competition and secure for it a mon- 
opoly of the (machine) business... . 

“The defendants, who are directors and 
administrative officers of the defendant com- 
pany, have studiously copied and simulated 
the advantageous features of competitors’ 
manufactured products, and embodied and 
attached said features to the (Blank ma- 
chine) and have advised the public, by 
correspondence and advertisement, that they 
were adopting. and attaching such advan- 
tageous features to the (machines) manu- 
factured and marketed by the defendant 
company.... 

“Said directors and administrative ofh- 
cers also, from time to time, have main- 
tained at the factory a display room known 
as the ‘graveyard.’ In this room were 
shown (machines) of competing companies. 
Display cards and pictures showing the 
names of competing companies and nature 
of product manufactured by them were 
made public and exhibited in said room, 
and pictures representing large piles of 
competitors’ devices being burned as useless 
were also distributed throughout the trade. 
Said exhibits were pointed to as a warning 
to competitors, their dealers and agents, and 
to other persons who contemplated manu- 
facturing, selling or using (machines) that 
competition would eventually be suppressed, 
and that the ‘graveyard’ or bonfire would 
be the destination of competitors.” 


Seriousness of Charges 


As I have already said, the case 
in which that particular accusation 
was made was never brought to 
trial, and no proof was ever pro- 
duced of the intent to “suppress 
and destroy the business of com- 
petitors” that the government in- 
ferred from the acts of the com- 
pany. Whether or not the com- 
pany. ever actually did the things 
that it was charged with doing 
was never proved or disproved. 
The point that I wish to emphasize, 
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however, is the extreme gravity of 
the interpretation that the Depart- 
ment of Justice placed upon the 
practices alleged. Though most, if 
not all, of the acts referred to 
might have been interpreted as 
ordinary means of “meeting” com- 
petition, they are _ referred to 
throughout as evidence of an intent 
to “suppress and destroy”’ it. 


Nowhere, as a matter of fact, is 
it more important to avoid the 
appearance of evil than in connec- 
tion with these practices involved 
in the relation of a concern with 
its competitors. There is nothing 
that is any more likely to set the 
government sleuth-hounds to bay- 
ing than a complaint based upon 
charges of intimidation, espionage 
or disparagement of competitors 
or competitors’ products. 


Most Cases Not Sustained 


The Federal Trade Commission 
alone has filed formal charges 
against more than fifty concerns 
for practices involving interference 
with competitors or with competi- 
tors’ customers. The use of special 
salesmen for competitive situations, 
the creation of what are commonly 
known as “fighting brands,” in- 
ducements to persuade customers 
to rescind contracts with competi- 
tors, threats of patent infringement 
suits, etc., etc., have all been made 
the basis for charges of a specific 
intent to destroy competition and 
create a monopoly. In a large 
majority of instances, these charges 
have not been sustained upon final 
hearing, and the actions have been 
dismissed. All of which simply 
goes to emphasize what I have 
already pointed out: the extreme 
readiness of the authorities to en- 
tertain charges of this character, 
and to place a serious interpreta- 
tion upon them. 


Furthermore, it seems worth 
while to point out that there is no 
charge in the whole field of unfair 
competition that is likely to be 
more damaging to the reputation 
of a concern than this charge of 
an intent to put competitors out 
of business. Irrespective of the 
final outcome of the proceeding, an 
accusation of this character on the 
part of the government is likely to 
cause incalculable damage, to say 
nothing at all about the immediate 


expense involved in preparing a 
defense. It is impossible to keep 
such matters from becoming pub- 
lic, at least throughout the trade, 
and the natural conclusion is 
almost sure to be that if the gov- 
ernment is making the accusation 
there must be something “in it.” 
Reversing the maxim of the crim- 
inal courts, the accused in these 
cases is generally assumed by the 
public to be guilty until he is 
proved to be innocent. 

The machinery concern already 
referred to, for example, though 
the charges against it were volun- 
tarily abandoned and never brought 
to trial, labored under a cloud for 
months. And although it is now 
more than ten years since the 
charges were withdrawn, I have no 
doubt that salesmen for the device 
in question are running into sales 
resistance today that springs from 
a vague recollection that at some 
time or another the concern was 
listed in the black books of the 
government. 

Here, as elsewhere, in other 
words, it is the attitude of the gov- 
ernment that must be primarily 
considered, and not the ultimate 
decisions of the courts, or the per- 
centage of cases dismissed by the 
Trade Commission. And the ex- 
treme readiness of the government 
to investigate complaints of this 
character indicates the wisdom of 
framing policies with considerable 
restraint and circumspection. Re- 
member, if you please, that the 
intent with which a practice is 
carried on is the main point at 
issue, and that the same practice 
may be legal when it is the intent 
merely to meet competition, but 
may become definitely illegal when 
it is meant to suppress or destroy 
competition. 


Meeting or Destroying Competition 


And remember also that the 
emissaries of the government may 
at any time ransack correspond- 
ence files, scrapbooks, and office 
records generally, in search for 
evidence to show what the intent 
really is. They do this in advance 
of the filing of any formal charges 
which may become public, but the 
formal charges are extremely likely 
to follow if they find what they 
are looking for. If, for example, 


they find in letters or bulletins to 
the sales force a steady emphasis 
upon the necessity for preventing 
competitors from making sales, and 
too much careless phraseology of 
the “knockout” variety, there is 
very likely to be trouble. 

It is quite possible safely to 
reduce prices to meet competition, 
or to parallel competitors’ brands, 
or employ special salesmen, or 
almost anything else that is legiti- 
mately required in order fairly to 
maintain the progress of the busi- 
ness. It is extremely dangerous, 
however, to shift the emphasis 
from the progress of one’s own 
business to the desirability of inter- 
fering with the progress of com- 
petitors. 


A Court’s Decision 


One of the clearest expositions 
of the law as it affects these rela- 
tions with competitors is contained 
in a charge to the jury in a suit for 
damages under Section 7 of the 
Sherman Act, brought by a com- 
petitor of the defendant company 
whose business had been injured. 
There was no dispute as to what 
had actually occurred, and the only 
question for the jury was the intent 
with which the specific acts had 
been committed. In his charge to 
the jury, after. summing up the 
evidence, the trial judge said: 


“Intent, therefore . ; . is the crucial mat- 
ter. Intent, of course, is an act of the 
mind, and where the person having the 
mind in which an intent is formed fails 
to disclose it by words, we may turn to 
his acts, and if they furnish the evidence 
of intent, we may accept such conduct as 
evidence of the intent... . 


“You in your consideration of the facts, 
of course, will endeavor to ascertain whether 
they stand isolated or are steps in a gen- 
eral plan. If they are the former, that is, 
separate and disconnected, I think you 
would have great difficulty in finding that 
they show such an attempt at monopoliza- 
tion as is necessary to maintain this suit. 
If, however, you find that they bear a rela- 
tion to each other, and the facts satisfy you 
in the manner that I have charged you, 
that they are part and parcel of a general 
plan, or steps in a deliberate purpose, the 
question then is: What is that plan of 
purpose? 

“Such plan might be either legitimate or 
illegitimate. Was such a plan or purpose 
merely to protect the legitimate interests 
of the defendant in the trade; that is, was 
it for the purpose of protecting such part 
or all of the trade it had acquired thereto- 
fore by legitimate means, or which, by 
reason of its capacity and ability to supply, 


(Continued on page 468) 
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When a Competitor Puts On a Special Deal 


an assortment of premiums. These 
included hosiery, mechanical pen- 
cils, safety razors, belts, shaving 
brushes, fountain pens and an air 
rifle. Even this test of premiums 
did little more than boost slightly 
the specialty salesman’s sales. And 
it had the draw-back that the small 
dealer, when faced with such a 
large choice of entirely dissimilar 
premiums, took more time to make 
his selection than he would give 
the salesman for presentation of 
his merchandise. When a new 
assortment was made up of articles 
which could appeal only to the mas- 
culine eye, only a slightly greater 
concentration attention value was 
reached. 


With the greatest of reluctance, 
Manufacturer “C” then realized 
that he must face the problem 
squarely. His salesman, in order 
to double his volume of sales, must 
cover down to 200 population in 
most states, and in every state at 
least down to the 750-1000 market. 
They could call but once a year, 
and on that call must obtain the 
dealer’s order, whether they were 
away ahead of season or away be- 
hind the season, or in the height 
of the buying season. Their men 
must, therefore, supply a compel- 
ling reason and offer a thoroughly 
convincing argument to the small 
retailer to make him buy on the 
spot at the time of the salesman’s 
Visit. 

Finding the Best Premium 


The only inducement which 
would satisfy the requirements was 
obviously directly connected with 
profit. This meant either an extra 
discount for purchases made from 
the specialty salesman at the time 
of his call, or its equivalent—the 
use of the manufacturer's own 
merchandise saleable over the 
counter as a premium, in addition 
to the regular price at which the 
small retailer could buy from the 
jobber, 

A very quietly-conducted test 
Proved that the manufacturer’s 
°wn merchandise offered as a 
Premium was far more compel- 
ling than an equivalent higher 


(Continued from page 444) 


discount. It also proved that where 
an extra discount was given the 
retailer remembered it and in- 
sisted on the jobber’s giving him 
“the discount the manufacturer 
gives me through you”; whereas, 
by emphasizing the fact that the 
free goods were a special deal and 
selling at the same discount that 
the jobber gave, it impressed the 
retailer that the man from the fac- 
tory was there today and gone 
tomorrow, and that if he did not 
buy at the time, he could not ex- 
pect any deal from the jobber to 
take its place. 


Quadrupled His Business 


In the ten years which have 
elapsed since Manufacturer “C” 
put on the first special deal which 
rocked the industry from coast to 
coast, he has quadrupled his busi- 
ness. Half of this gain can be 
attributed to his successful use of 
specialty salesmen offering his spe- 
cial deals, which vary each season, 
both in nature of the goods used 
as premiums and in their percent- 
age to the amount of the bill. In 
that decade two of the four manu- 
facturers in the second group— 
those who confined their sales to 
three or four states—have liquid- 
ated, absolutely unable to offset by 
direct selling the competition of a 
specialty salesman with a premium 
deal, plus the follow-up made loy- 
ally by the jobbers who have been 
receiving the benefit of this manu- 
facturer’s special deal. 


The problem of small local com- 
petition has resolved itself into a 
small handful of local makers who 
have in their respective cities built 
up a loyal following, because of the 
quality of their products and the 
personality of their executives, 
who are also their salesmen. The 
rest have simply vanished, unable 
to cope with a thorough plan of 
marketing, starting in with the spe- 
cial deal and followed up with local 
newspaper advertising; direct-by- 
mail contacts with small retailers 
buying through jobbers, and with 
the intelligent training and coach- 
ing of the jobbers’ salesmen to hold 
the business in variety and volume 


established by the manufacturer’s 
specialty salesmen. 

Manufacturers “A”, “B” and 
“PD”, after three or four years, fol- 
lowed suit. Usually they went 
through all the steps of sending 
men into the field without pre- 
miums, relying upon their sales 
argument and the quality of the 
merchandise offered; on advertis- 
ing matter of various sorts; on 
jewelry and other similar pre- 
miums—and finally on their own 
goods as premiums. Of course, 
this “following of the leader” has 
had its effect in stamping out local 
competition and in killing off the 
market for the second group of 
manufacturers. But, strangely 
enough, in this industry, the price 
structure, instead of collapsing, has 
been strengthened. No jobber is 
permitted to use free goods at any 
time of the year. No retailer can 
get free goods by writing in to the 
jobber or writing in to the manu- 
facturer—he must buy from the 
specialty salesman on the spot, or 
lose the opportunity. 


Helping the Jobbers’ Salesmen 


The specialty salesmen of Manu- 
facturer “C”, now numbering over 
one hundred twenty in the fall and 
winter months of each year, and 
never less than eighty during the 
dull months, are responsible for 
only 20 per cent of the jobbers’ 
purchases. In other words, they 
are unable to sell in their once-a- 
year visits more than one-fifth of 
the total volume which the jobber 
must buy in order to meet his cus- 
tomer’s requirements. They sell 
only one in three retail outlets on 
whom they call each year. But 
they create in. the minds of the 
ones who are stocked at the time 
of their visit and unwilling to 
anticipate their needs, the desire to 
buy Manufacturer “C’s” merchan- 
dise, and Mr. Jobber’s salesman 
following through each month not 
only gets their stock orders, but 
gets the fill-in orders of the dealer 
sold by the manufacturer. 

When your competitor puts 
on a special deal it may be the 
best thing—or the worst thing— 
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do happen to 


sample trunks 


NY number of mishaps 
may befall your sales- 
men’s samples — through 
accidents in transportation 
by rail or water, fire and 
other perils. 
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, Cover your samples with 

North America Travelers’ 

\ Insurance and you will be 

il | assured of prompt and satis- 
i 
| 
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factory adjustment in the 

| event of claim. It is readily 

applied to the samples of 

one salesman or an entire 
j sample line. 

Ask your insurance agent | 
Pe about North America insur- 
ance on samples, or send the 
coupon below for further 
information. 


oAccidents | 


thee PU a 


a 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 
1792 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept X918 


possible for your industry. Special 
deals and price cuts have changed 
the profitable industries into indus- 
tries privately branding their prod- 
ucts in second-hand bottles—as 
witness the bluing situation of 
some two decades ago. 

Do not for a moment think that 
the solution in your industry will 
come through the use of your own 
merchandise as premiums. In some 
industries an article of jewelry is 
decidedly superior. In others, a 
household utensil. In others, an 
article of personal convenience. In 
others the use of any premium is 
both unwise and unnecessary. 

When your competitor puts on 
a special deal, study your industry 
and its market. Put yourself 
squarely in the place of your com- 
petitor and, only after determin- 
ing why he has used a marketing 
method unusual in your industry, 
decide what course you can most 
wisely follow. 


Western Farmer Ceases 


Publication 


With its issue of August 15, the 
“Western Farmer,” which has been 
published twice a month, ceased 
publication. Arrangements have 
been made for “The Oregon 
Farmer,” which is published every 
Thursday, to carry out the unex- 
pired subscription period of sub- 
scribers living in Oregon whose 


is paid in advance. 

“Western Farmer” subscribers 
who are now taking both “West- 
ern Farmer” and “The Oregon 
Farmer” will have their subscrip- 
tion to “The Oregon Farmer” 
extended for the full time of the 
unexpired portion of their subscrip- 
tion to “Western Farmer.” 


The 1926 convention of the 
American Association of Advertts- 
ing Agencies will be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower in Washington, 
D. C., October 27 and 28, it is an- 
nounced by James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary. The national 
executive board of the A. A. o 
A. A. will meet at the same place 
the day preceding the convention, 
October 26. 
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N THE language of the 

old riverman, “something 
to tie to” meant a rock or 
tree that was solidly enough 
planted to hold the boat 
against all the power of wind 
and current. “Something to 
tie to” meant stability to 
trust. 


This simple phrase has be- 
come current in our lan- 
euage. It has not lost its 
meaning. dnd nowhere in all 
the rush of American life 1s 
“something to tie to’? more im- 
portant than in the choice of a 
newspaper. 


UBLISHING has un- 

dergone many changes. 
Favorite journals have dis- 
appeared. Ownership has 
changed again and again. 
New money has brought new 
voices to be heard. “Who 
speaks?” is a fair question 
when any newspaper utters 
an opinion. 


In this shifting scene, 
steadfastness, which has 
been a principle of Scripps- 
Howard journalism since its 
beginning in 1879, is valued 
more than ever by the read- 
ers of these newspapers. 
Scripps- Howard 
fearlessness, hon- 
esty of opinion and 
independence of 
control furnish 
something for the 
public to tte to. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Something to tie to 


ERE is the most potent 
reason why Scripps- 
Howard newspapers enjoy 
the confidence of more than 
a million and a half families 


in twenty-four cities. They 
are dependable; they can be 
counted upon for accurate news 


and for sane and constructive 
liberalism in policy. 

The highest reward of 
journalism is the respect and 
confidence of newspaper 
readers. This, the Scripps- 
Howard organization values 
above all else. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - Press Toledo (Ohio) - News-BeEE Oklahoma City (Okla.) News Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 
Baltimore (Md.) - - Post Columbus (Ohio) - CiTIZzEN Evansville (Ind.) PRESS vine inaie 
Pj : *Ky. edition of Cincinnati Post. 
ittsburgh (Pa.) - - Press Akron (Ohio) - TumeEs-PRrEss Knoxville (Tenn.) News ALLIED 

San Francisco (Calif.) News Birmingh - 

“is . gham (Ala.) Post —_ El Paso (Texas) - Post I 
Washington C.-C.) = ON Memphis (T - - P ‘ - seit _ 
tn » C.) EWS emphis (Tenn.) RESS San Diego (Calif.) - SUN National Representatives 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - Post Houston (Texas) - - Press Terre Haute (Ind.) - Post 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - Times Youngstown (Ohio) TELEGRAM — Covington (Ky.) ee ee 
Denver (Colo.) - - Express Ft. Worth (Texas) - Press Kentucky Post* Los Angeles 
ee 
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LIBERTY’S RATES 
GO UP NOVEMBER Ist 


If you buy before 
that time’ ” you 
receive a bonus of 


250,000 Circulation 
Absolutely FREE 


When present rates were made, LIBERTY Now, LiperTy announces an average 
promised its advertisers a circulation of | NET PAID circulation of 1,350,000 
1,100,000 copies. They got it. during 1927. Liperty will keep its promise. 


YOUR SAVING 


on 13 Insertions of Following Units 


if Ordered Before Nov. 1st 


ee ee ee 16.25 
Eighth Page . . . . . 1218.75 
Quarter Page. . . . . 2437.50 


Half Page . . . . . ~« 4875.00 
Full Page . . . . « . ~~ 9750.00 
Two-Color Page. . . . 9750.00 
Four-Color Page. . . . 6500.00 
Back Cover . . . . « 19500.00 


Orders for 1927 Accepted Up to 


Orders Placed After 


Nov. Ist at These Nov. lst Subject to These 

PRESENT RATES NEW RATES 
Line Rate ..... 5.00 a 6.25 
Fighth Page . . ... 375.00 Eighth Page . .... 468.75 
Quarter Page ... . 750.00 Quarter Page. . ... 937.50 
Half Page. . .... 1500.00 ne 1875.00 
Full Page . . 2... 3000.00 PaliPeme « . 6 te ss 3750.00 
Two-Color Page . . . 3750.00 Two-Color Page. . . . 4500.00 
Four-Color Page . . . 5000.00 Four-Color Page. . . . 5500.00 
Back Cover ..... 6500.00 Back Cover ..... 8000.00 


NO ORDERS AT PRESENT RATES 
ACCEPTED AFTER NOVEMBER 1, 1926 


—) 


al 
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Just Consider the Saving 


in Ordering Your 
1927 Advertising 
in LIBERTY 7 NOW! 


Up to November Ist, 1926, advertisers can con 
tract for space through the rest of 1926 and the 
entire year of 1927 at the current rates based on 
1,100,000 circulation. If you buy, therefore, before 
November 1st, you receive a bonus of 250,000 cir- 
culation absolutely free. 


* | TWO YEARS OLD and ALREADY SECOND 


e, - 00, Qg00___s0n900__400900_so0.900__ 600900 __700900_800.900 
| Saturday Evening Post __\_|*5Re8° 
DE 553,856 
Ladies'Home Journal — | | 545,063 
Literary Digest | 469,151 
Good Housekeeping | 414,438 


Womans Home Companion | 357,269 


This chart proves that 


Colliers | 287722 Liserty was second in adver- 
; tising lineage among all maga- 
American | 279,087 zines of general character, 
a . during the first six months of 
Pictorial Review | 234,093 1926. Only the unprecedented 
. endorsement of many leading 

MS ] 216.416 agencies and outstanding ad- 
Cosmovolit 3 vertisers has made this record 

ha & on possible. 


ABOVE FIGURES COMPILED 
FROM PRINTERS INK 


— 
iberty 
Al Weekly for the Whole Family 


247 Park Ave. General Motors Bldg. 705 Union Bank Bldg. Tribune Square 
New York Detroit ‘ Los Angeles Chicago 


i 
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How Does 
Your Catalog 
Weather 
the Storm? 


Endurance is an essential 
quality in successful sell- 
ing. Your salesmen are 
selected and trained to 
overcome the resistance 
of the trade, to break 
through the barriers 
with which the buyer 
surrounds himself and to 
come back with the order. 


Give your catalog the 
same chance to succeed 
by putting on a cover 
that will, by its attrac- 
tive appearance, and look 
of value command the at- 
tention and respect of the 
buyer—give it a chance 
to “Weather the Storm” 
and come into port with 
profitable business. 


Molloy Made Covers are 
strong and will wear longer 
than ordinary cloth, leather 
or paper covers, and they 
are made for all types of 
books or binders. 


Tell us the size and purpose 
of your book and let us sub- 
mit sketches with a Molloy 
Sales idea without obligating 
yourself in any way. The 
cost of Molloy Made Covers 
is very moderate. 


There is a Molloy Made 
Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue fom Sales 


es 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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Using Advertising to Open 
New Accounts 


(Continued from page 423) 


out thoroughly with boiling water 
and other tests, and he or she 
would be completely sold on its re- 
markable quality and durability. 
The problem remained, how to in- 
duce people to test Degrah. In 
turning it over in our minds, we 
finally hit on the plan of employing 
the prize idea but in “reverse En- 
glish.” We were going to whet a 
man’s curiosity into discovering 
the poor quality of the ordinary 
varnish. 

This was done as follows: In 
the first mailing we included a spe- 
cial two-color folder which had one 
end dipped in varnish. With each 
lot of direct-mail sent out in the 
dealer’s territory were included 
some folders covered with ordin- 
ary varnish and some with Degrah. 
The men and women who received 
the cards were told to perform a 
simple experiment necessary to dis- 
cover whether the varnish was De- 
grah or some inferior brand. 


Capitalizing Curiosity 


A customer was informed that 
this was his chance to discover how 
to tell the difference between good 
and poor varnish. All he had to 
do was to put the card he had just 
received into boiling water. If it 
turned white it was ordinary var- 
nish and he would know thereafter 
how to detect an ordinary brand. 
If it stood the test, he was told, it 
was Degrah, “the most remarkable 
varnish in the world.” 


There is just a sufficient element 
of curiosity, and a certain ‘fascina- 
tion about testing unknown sub- 
stances, in most of us to induce a 
man or woman to try out such a 
proposition. It was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world for the recipi- 
ent of a card to take it to the near- 
est hot water faucet or tea kettle 
to satisfy his curiosity. The plan 
had a “kick” in it that appealed to 
most of the people who received 
the mailings. They had the quite 
human impulse to find out whether 
it would turn white or not, and 
while finding out they absorbed the 
company’s publicity. 


Of course, the campaign did not 
stop there. This unique presenta- 
tion served to arouse interest in 
Degrah. The next mailing visual- 
ized in beautiful four-color work 
the many uses of this varnish and 
included a special dealer inquiry 
card. In addition there were spe- 
cial dealer tie-ups for his window. 
No device was overlooked to obtain 
as many inquiries and orders for 
the dealer as possible. 

The whole campaign was attrac- 
tively put up in individual port- 
folios for each salesman and proved 
very effective in landing new ac- 
counts. It gave the salesmen some- 
thing to sell besides merchandise 
and an advertising plan that offset 
the elaborate national campaigns 
of their competitors, for the Key- 
stone plan was designed along the 
lines that appealed to the dealer 
the most. 

For many a manufacturer the 
sales problem may not be so much 
one of creating consumer accept- 
ance as that of an out-and-out 
battle for distributors and deal- 
ers. Creating consumer acceptance 
alone may not justify your adver- 
tising expense, but, coupled with 
a plan to secure more distribution, 
your advertising expenditure may 
often prove a profitable investment. 


The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the Eighth District, em- 
bracing Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana, will hold their 1926 
convention at the Hotel Nicollet in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 
11 and 12. Registrations will be 
open to everyone interested in ad- 
vertising, and “More Business 
Through Advertising” will be the 
slogan of the convention. 

The committee in charge consists 
of Guy H. Cleveland, chairman; 
H. N. Bruce, entertainment; E. W. 
Truman G. 


Leach, program; 

Brooke, convention secretary; M. 
D. Clements, registration; H. L. 
Montgomery, exhibits; J. Fred 
Smith, printing; T. A. Griffin, pub- 
licity, and B. §. Woodworth, 
treasurer. 


seminal oie 


The purpose of that company will be to provide 
the best program available for broadcasting in 
the United States. 


The National Broadcasting Company will not 
only broadcast these programs through sta- 
tion WEAF, but it will make them available 
to other broadcasting stations throughout the 
country so far as it may be practicable to do 
so, and they may desire to take them. 


It is hoped that arrangements may be made so 
that every event of national importance may be 
broadcast widely throughout the United States. 


No Monopoly of the Air 


The Radio Corporation of America is not in 
any sense seeking a monoply of the air. That 
would be a liability rather than an asset. It is 
seeking, however, to provide machinery which 
will insure a national distribution of national 
programs, and a wider distribution of pro- 
grams of the highest quality. 


If others will engage in this business the Radio 
Corporation of America will welcome their ac- 
tion, whether it be cooperative or competitive. 


If other radio manufacturing companies, com- 
petitors of the Radio Corporation of America, 
wish to use the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Company for the purpose of making 
known to the public their receiving sets, they 
may do so on the same terms as accorded to 
other clients. 


The necessity of providing adequate broad- 
casting is apparent. The problem of finding 
the best means of doing it is yet experimental. 
The Radio Corporation of America is making 
this experiment in the interest of the art and 
the furtherance of the industry. 


A Public Advisory Council 


In order that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany may be advised as to the best type of 
program, that discrimination may be avoided, 
that the public may be assured that the broad- 
casting is being done in the fairest and best 


way, always allowing for human frailties and 
human performance, it has created an Ad- 
visory Council, composed of twelve members, 
to be chosen as representative of various shades 
of public opinion, which will from time to time 
give it the benefit of their judgment and sug- 
gestion. The members of this Council will be 
announced as soon as their acceptance shall 
have been obtained. 


M. H. Aylesworth to be President 


The President of the new National Broadcast- 
ing Company will be M. H. Aylesworth, for 
many years Managing Director of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. He will per- 
form the executive and administrative duties 
of the corporation. 


Mr. Aylesworth, while not hitherto identified 
with the radio industry or broadcasting, has 
had public experience as Chairman of the 
Colorado Public Utilities Commission, and, 
through his work with the association which 
represents the electrical industry, has a broad 
understanding of the technical problems which 
measure the pace of broadcasting. 


One of his major responsibilities will be to see 
that the operations of the National Broad- 
casting Company reflect enlightened public 
opinion, which expresses itself so promptly 
the morning after any error of taste or judg- 
ment or departure from fair play. 


The Vice-President and General Manager will 
be Mr. George F. McClelland, who has largely 


been responsible for the successful programs 
of station WEAF. 


We have no hesitation in recommending the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company to the people of 
the United States. 


It will need the help of all listeners. It will make 
mistakes. If the public will make known its views 
to the officials of the company from time to time, 
we are confident that the new broadcasting com- 
pany will be an instrument of great public service. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OWEN D. YOUNG, Chairman of the Board 
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WYOUR COMPANY’S NAME HERE 


to Business 
Executives 


FREE 


A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 


See coupon below 


“These are the people 
that get MY business!” 


“Long Haul” 
Advertising 


that scores constant, tangible results 


The experience of thousands of firms 
that have used the new Autopoint Pencil 


———- products, some services, cannot be advertised in the usual 
way. Perhaps yours is one of them. The number of people 
they wish to reach is small. Or in reaching them they have to 
“buy” too many other people, too. For them, ordinary forms of 
advertising are wasteful. 


Here is a new way to advertise such businesses—a way we sell 
on results. It is a way that thousands of shrewd executives now 
employ, continually. Their repeat orders prove its effectiveness. 


This new way is the Autopoint Pencil—a permanent gift, bearing 
the name of your company, placed in the hands of those whose 
business you would influence, whose good will retain. It is not 
an ordinary souvenir, soon broken or discarded. This ad lasts 
for a lifetime. 


Autopoint is the sort of advertisement that keeps your name at 
your prospects’ finger-tips all of the time. No waste in reaching 
just the people you want to reach. Advertising whose value is 
measured in years, not in minutes. 


To executives of businesses who are interested in new sales 
outlets, in 100% advertising plans, we offer a beautiful sample 
Autopoint for their personal use. 


Simply mail the coupon for it, attaching your letterhead or 
business card. 


1 
2 


3 


3 Big Exclusive Features 


Cannot ‘‘jam’’—protected by an exclusive 


patent. 


Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, lightweight ma- 
terial—cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. 
But two simple moving parts. 

Nothing 


wrong. 


“The # Better Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


complicated to go 
No repairs, no bother. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives Only 

4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint 
Pencil, your business-building gift proposition, prices 
of pencils and stamping, and full information. I at- 
tach business card or letterhead. 


Name........ 


Position 


Company. 
Address 


4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Give the Salesman 
His Due 


(Continued from page 432) 


average person, whether in busi- 
ness or out of it, is suffering for 
appreciation. Wives, mothers, chil- 
dren, teachers, chauffeurs, delivery 
boys, husbands, store clerks, street 
car conductors and any one else 
you may mention, frequently re- 
ceive brickbats, but how seldom— 
how tragically seldom—they re- 
ceive bouquets. 

Miserliness in rendering praise, 
where it is due, is one of the most 
conspicuous faults of present-day 
management. As the Irishman said, 
what we need in business is more 
taffy and less “epitaffy.” 


Direct Sellers Meet 
on Coast 


A two-days’ conference of direct 
sellers has been announced for 
October 29 and 30 at Oakland, 
California. This meeting is for the 
purpose of getting together all the 
salesmen, district managers, divi- 
sional managers and manufactur- 
ers’ representatives that are inter- 
ested in direct selling in the ten 
western states, which comprise 
California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 

This conference is sponsored by 
the California Direct Sellers’ As- 
sociation, which is actively en- 
gaged in attempting to obtain 
intra-state legislation in behalf of 
direct selling manufacturers simt- 
lar to the law passed a year ago in 
Pennsylvania, named the Sterling 
Bill. This meeting proposes to 
form a new western association 
using the California group as a 
nucleus, with its particular object 
to promote the interests of direct 
selling. 

The executive committee in ac 
tive charge of this meeting is com 
posed of C. E. Peppen, president 
of the California association ; Lous 
C. Towne, editor of the “Pacific 
Salesmen,” and Norman H. Nes 
bitt. Committee headquarters have 
been opened in the Havens Buil¢- 
ing in Oakland. 
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THE INQUIRING 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Every Day He Asks a Question 
and Pictures Those Questioned. 


THE NEWS will pry $5 for 
every question submitted and 
used in this column. Today's 
award goes to Edward Ham- 
burg, 1388 Plimpton ave., 
Bronx. 


THE QUESTION. 
Should Winnie Winkle give 
Mike Mulligan another chance? 
THE PLACE. 
West 60th st. and Broadway. 


‘THE ANSWERS. 

Miss Ethyl M. Bartlett, Forest 
Park, Ill, sec- 
retary: “No. I 
don’t answer 

us because of 
his criminal 
record, but 
cause of his 
own _ personal- 
ity. Winnie is 
too dainty for, 
hir. She could 
never educate | 
him to her level, 
and he would be a continual drag 
on her in every way.” { 


Thomas F. Clarke, Amsterdam 
ave., bookkeep- 
er: “Certainly. 
Mike is a big- 
hearted fellow. 
He would do 


world for Win- 
nie, and there 
can be no doubt 
about his love 
and respect for 
her.  Bootleg- 
ging should not 
be considered a crime and be held 
against him.” 


Miss Ruth Herskowitz, Central 


He really loves 
her. He is down 
and out and is 
trying hard to 
make good. He 
needs encour-, 
agement and 
another chance 
from everybody. ' 
If she doesn't 
love him, that’s another matter.” 


Thomas J. Fahey, West 122d st., 
clerk: “She cer- 
tainly should 
not. -She is 
well rid of him 
as a-lover. Of 
course, she can 
be friendly to 
him, but she 
should leave ni 
room for doub 
in‘his thick 


thing can pene- 
trate that solid i ivory, that love is 
out of it entirely.” 


Miss ‘Lillian Knott, West 60th 
st., secretary: 
“Yes or no, 
depending al- 
together..on 
whether Winnie 
loves Mike. She 
will eventual: 
decide tha 
question: -for 
herself and her 
hos t. of-.a d- 


©) do anything witiie or oF foolish.” 


|° Thomas J. Ryan, Amsterdam 
fea ye account. 


“Of course. 
eet t Mike 


bound to win, 
because he has 
the resolve and 
purpose to win, 


know the mean- 
of the word de- 


feat, or few 


other words for 
5 = 3 Matter. Nothing can faze 


At 11 A.M., August 10, 1926, on West 6oth St., corner of Broadway, New York— 


The Inquiring Photographer of The News 
asked the first six people he met zz “Should 
Winnie Winkle give Mike Mulligan another 
chance?” vz The first six people knew what 
he was talking about and were able to give 
him answer. vv Six out of six! Only a Mil- 
lion circulation makes such coverage possible! 


The Inquiring Photographer is an 
institution of The News. Armed with 
a camera and a question, he fares 
forth daily and reflects people and 
opinions. Six reflections, visual and 
verbal, fill his column. The questions 
asked are suggested by readers, and 
the answers sometimes serve to show 
what interests people and how much 
interested they are in various topics. 


Now the question asked on August 
roth (for the issue of the 12th) was 
a queer one for anybody not a News 
reader. Winnie Winkle is the charac- 
ter on a comic strip which appears in 
New York only in The News. Winnie 
is a working girl, and of late has been 
much harassed by the attentions of 
one Mike Mulligan, a poor but more 
or less unworthy young man very 
much in love. On one previous occa- 
sion the heroine was about to 
be married to Mr. Mulligan, 
but was lamentably left wait- 
ing at the church. 

Just a comic-strip heroine— 
a foolish, frivolous business— 
BUT, the first six people asked 
that question knew Winnie! 
The first six out of six mil- 


lion were News readers. The first 
young woman interviewed was not 
only a News reader while visiting 
in New York, but a Chicago Tribune 
reader at home, and so familiar with 
Winnie. 

Could you pick any six people, one 
after another, in any part of New 
York, and get six readers of any other 
newspaper? No—because no other 
newspaper has 86 per cent of a million 
plus circulation concentrated in New 
York City. And if Winnie Winkle hap- 
pened to be the name of your product 
or a character in your advertising, 
would the first six people asked know 
about it? They might if your adver- 
tising appears in The News. No other 
newspaper can give so comprehensive 
and certain coverage. 

The News reaches almost every- 
body in New York—at one time, in 
one medium, at one low cost. The 
small page with the high visibility, 
the small paper with limited adver- 
tising, combined with the largest 
daily circulation in America, makes 
the News an essential medium in 
the first market of America! Get the 


NEWS 


New York's Picture N ewspaper 


Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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—to the consumer 
—through the dealer 
—for the factory 


“How can we get the dealer to ask consumers 
to buy our product?” 


Sales managers have sought an answer to this 
question for years. 


Electrograph Direct Mail—to the consumer— 
through the dealer—for the factory—localizes 
the manufacturers sales appeal around the 
dealer’s store. 


In city neighborhoods and small town commu- 
nities, alike, the dealer actually asks consumers 
to buy your product. 


Here mass advertising is ably supplemented 
by selective selling! 


Regularly thousands of dealers receive care- 
fully prepared Direct Mail, localized (imprinted) 
for them, individualized (addressed) to local 
consumers, sealed, stamped—ready to drop 
in the mails. 


Electrograph is a complete service that relieves 
both the dealer and the factory ofall detail work 
of preparation, production and distribution. 


Electrograph adds local and personal appeal 
to national prestige. It completes locally— 
around your dealer’s store—the advertising 
you start nationally. 


If you want your dealers to ask individuals to 
buy your product, regularly and persistently, 
write for more information about this powerful 
national advertising medium. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


Created DIRECT=MAIL Lealized 


Individualtzed 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service Inc., Chicago, 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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Intimidation and 
Espionage 
(Continued from page 454) 


it was reasonably entitled to in free com- 
petition; or was it to harass and oppress 
its competitors so that in the end, be it near 
or far removed, they would cease to be 
independent competitors and leave it master 
of the market? If you find that such pro- 
tection, and not oppression, was the purpose 
and the use made of such steps or parts of 
a plan, then the defendant is not liable in 
damages simply because as an incident to 
the carrying out of that plan, a competitor 
was injured in his business or property... , 


“Competition as it exists under the laws 
at this date has within it the element of 
fight. It permits fighting so long as it is 
fair, and it permits the fair fighter to go 
away with the spoils, even though someone 
in that fight has been injured, and perhaps 
irretrievably injured in consequence; so that 
it is not the mere fact that a competitor 
suffers injury through severe competition 
that makes the other competitor, who may 
have come out of the fray successfully, liable 
to compensate for the losses sustained by 
the injured party. 

“It is only when the injury is sustained 
by reason of the things forbidden by the 
anti-trust act that compensation can be 
recovered, and the things that are forbid- 
den, so far as pertinent to this case, are 
those that constitute an attempt to monopo- 
lize; that is, to suppress competition. If, 
however, the plan and purpose and the use 
made thereof are to cripple the competitor 
and such steps or parts of such plan as 
carried out directly and naturally tend to 
the suppression of competition, no matter 
how slow the development of such purpose 
or gradual its consummation, and a com- 
petitor is injured in his business or property 
by reason of the carrying out of such plan, 
then the author and user of such plan is 
liable in damages for the loss thus sus- 
tained.” 

If you will read the foregoing 
paragraphs carefully, you will see, 
I think, why. I insist so strongly 
upon the necessity for avoiding the 
appearance of an intent to sup- 
press competition. It should be 
borne in mind, furthermore, that 
the view of the matter just quoted 
is the view of the courts, which 
are inclined to give a defendant 
the benefit of the doubt. The gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, is very 
seldom likely to do anything of the 
sort. 


“Imparcial,” an independent 
afternoon newspaper of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, announces that it 
has appointed Joshua B. Powers, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, 
exclusive representative for the 
United States. 
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17% 


Increase in National Advertising Lineage 


Proo eee that national advertisers recog- 

nize Nebraska as a profitable mar- 
ket! Proof that the 303,436 Nebraska families do respond 
to national advertising appearing in their daily newspapers! 


This 17% increase during the last ten months means that 
more and more national advertisers are reaping the harvest 
of daily sales created through the Nebraska Daily News- 


paper Association. Have you been getting your share? 


Here’s a state of eager buyers with a per capita wealth 
of $4,004.00. A state that leads in agricultural production 
per capita. A state with an annual average industrial pro- 
duction of $800,000,000. A state with an assured buying 
power. A state that prefers to read daily newspapers— 
(survey proof on request)—through which their buying 
habits are regulated. 


The members of the Nebraska Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation are pledged to give you uniform cooperation in suc- 
cessfully reaching and selling this fertile market. Letters 
announcing your campaign, introduction of your salesmen 


to the leading dealers and other helps assure worth-while 
results. : 


Further Information for You 


We will gladly send you more complete details concerning the 
great buying power of Nebraska and how to reachit. We will tell you 
how to cover Nebraska at one advertising cost. Write us today! 


NEBRASKA DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


im 
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These Daily 
Newspapers 


Sell Nebraska 


for You 


BEATRICE SUN 
COLUMBUS TELE- 
GRAM 
FALLS CITY JOUR- 
NAL 
FREMONT TRIBUNE 
GRAND ISLAND 
INDEPENDENT 
HASTINGS TRIBUNE 
KEARNEY HUB 
LINCOLN JOURNAL 
LINCOLN STAR 
McCOOK GAZETTE 
NEBRASKA CITY 
NEWS-PRESS 
NORFOLK NEWS 
NORTH PLATTE 
TELEGRAPH 
OMAHA BEE 
OMAHA WORLD- 
HERALD 
SCOTTS BLUFF 
STAR-HERALD 


e 


Combined Circulation 


317,972 


Total rate only 


*1.01 


per line 


hi 
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Is Keeping Your Mailing List 
Up-to-Date a Problem? 


ERE’S help for direct mail advertisers 

—and all business men who must 
maintain a mailing list that’s alive right up 
to the minute. 
Natural System Index is simple in installa- 
tion, simple in operation, and inexpensive to 
maintain—for it can be expanded indefi- 
nitely. From 1,000 to 1,000,000 without 
throwing away a single guide. So efficient 
that a larger list can be maintained with 
fewer clerks. 
It’s worth your while to find out about this. 
Just ask us about it. 


The Wabash Cabinet Co. 


Wabash, Indiana 


NATURAL SYSTEM INDEX 
for Mailing Lists 


(OS ee a A RMR SSA: <I RARER ARETE SS A AE MRL IE SR ATT NY BIL it Ee TTT 
| ina a a OTe Amman aceasta ia ila aia 
| WABASH CABINET CO., *F 
i Dept. S, Wabash, Indiana 


I Please tell us more about Natural System Index for Mailing Lists. 
names, 


Send the 
Coupon 


Our list contains about___ : 


Bs 
i Name Address i 


ee 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carrieds 
Qu ickly, Attractively, Disp sia 


wt 


——_A > 
ica 

A $100.00 Album of photographs in __ “ 

colors: shows how many nationally eet 

known houses sell more goods - |” 

sent prepaid t = Ps 

sponsible eon 

without oblig 

tion, except 


This business 
exists and pros- 
pers because it's the 
only organization in the © 
world devoting, its sole 
efforts to the perfection of the 
Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER | 
‘‘Made-Right’’ recognized as a. 


powerful distinct sales producin}, aes : 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED !900 


226-236 N.Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


~ 
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TheLittle Big Things 


in Your Letters 
(Continued from page 416) 


enumerated as to make it difficult 
to know where to start. A long 
and varied experience has taught 
me that if a man expects to write 
letters to advantage he must 
possess judgment, tolerance, sym- 
pathy, tact, liberality, thoughtful- 
ness, thoroughness, coolness, 
patience and courtesy to a marked 
degree. 

He should not be so wedded to 
rules as to be in search of some 
fancy prescription every time he 
writes a letter. A good letter 
writer draws his rules from a 
knowledge of people. He adjusts 
his various messages to the people 
he is addressing. He adapts every 
letter to the case before him and is 
careful to see that his introductions 
and conclusions are in harmony 
with the nature of his message and 
the individuality and environment 
of the person he is trying to influ- 
ence. 


More Common-Sense Needed 


Perhaps all of this will have 
added force if I remind you that 
no matter how many buildings we 
erect for the transaction of busi- 
ness, or how expensively we equip 
them, we must still depend upon 
people for our progress. It’s 
people and not things that make 
a business. The most successful 
business is the one that seeks by 
every legitimate means to familtar- 
ize itself in so far as possible with 
the ideas, ideals and aims of those 
it desires to serve. So how can 


| anyone identified with a progres- 
‘| sive business ever expect to write 


letters that will interest a customer 
and inspire action if he is unwill- 
ing to make a start until he mas- 
ters rule so-and-so? Fewer rules 
among letter writers and more 
unadulterated common. sense 35 
urgently needed in all the market 
places. 


Assuming that the dictator has 
the right conception of his respon- 


| sibility, how should he sioeeal 


First of all, assemble and master 
| your facts before you summon 4 
| stenographer. When she arrives, 
forget yourself and talk to your 
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The J, Walter Thompson Co. 


| 

: Defines the Cleveland Market 

te 

st 

n- 

I- N THE recently issued “Fourth Edition” of The J. Walter 

ms Thompson Company’s book, “Population And Its Distribu- 

od tion,” the retail shopping area of Cleveland is stated to be the 
counties of Cuyahoga, Ashtabula, Geauga, Holmes, Lake, 

x Lorain, Medina, and Wayne. 

he Of great importance to national advertisers is this unbiased 

er information from one of the largest agencies in America. 

Bs It bears out our contention that The Cleveland Market is 

‘le extremely small for a city of its size 

ie (Cincinnati’s market includes 21 

i. counties, Columbus market in- 

ns cludes 11 counties); that The 

ny Cleveland Market does not include 

nd Akron, or Canton, or Youngstown; 

ent that these other cities have ee re 

” markets of their own; that these be ge edt weer Page 
pene a need separate County Railroads “e res Bs 
Cneeverenaees sum dhe Aiton, Sieey Alma 

ve With two slight revisions (see amniiin. sa, ae aon 

hat note at right) the Cleveland Mar- panuienuhi-teaie aaneak ae 

ket as defined by the Thompson ——— 

oi Company coincides exactly with peagpent yp Bag p-Fh om 

the opinions of the Audit Bureau Gaochanbuntinee geeeh Gan 

It's of Circulations, Editor and Pub- ct gy ema age Soo 

ike lisher, 22 of Cleveland’s leading retail merchants, 45 dis- 7. tis 6 a ce 

ful tributors and jobbers of nationally advertised products, 206 paar Poa nag Mow 

by Northern Ohio grocers, the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, and pipes ce tg ” 

iar The Cleveland Press. considered either at a mar. 

ith Here is additional proof that the TRUE Cleveland Market is net in the TRUE  Cloveleod 

pi bounded by a 35-mile radius of Cleveland. Here are FACTS! ce eg 

res- Heed them! And when you do—and when you choose the Sted ta Goo Eas aoe 

rite newspaper to carry your message to the people of the True ee 

mer Cleveland Market — you will choose The PRESS! For The 

“ : Press is Cleveland’s FIRST Advertising Buy. 

iles 

ore 

is ; 
ket FF 
Ihe Cleveland Press 

has 

yon- ‘ 

ed? — 

ster NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 

pe 250 Park Avenue, New York City 410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 

- ‘ q DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES , 

“ BF FIRST IN CLEVELAND SM LARGEST IN OHIO 
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Sales Managers Declare 


This Method Offers Utmost Convenience in The 


Care of Their Maps. 


Because it is easy to use and thoroughly 
practical, this method is rapidly replacing 
all others. It keeps maps instantly avail- 
able without stooping or stretching—con- 
stantly within easy reach and always at the 
level of the eye. And a whole system of 
even large size maps takes up but a small 
amount of space. 


Value of Sales Maps 


Every sales executive employing men on the 
road needs the advantages which a map sys- 
tem offers. A map system enables most 
economical routing of salesmen, gives a gen- 
eral perspective of the territory or a close 
inspection as desired, reveals the quickest 
way of reaching the prospect whose inquiry 
appears in the morning mail. Today almost 
every sales executive keeps a system of maps 
covering the territory which his firm serves. 


The Multiplex Method 


To render sales maps most readily accessi- 
ble the Multiplex method has been devised. 
Maps are mounted on both sides of swing- 


Learn Why. 


ing wings which hinge vertically on a main 
frame. Main frames are so constructed 
that wings can be swung over the desk, 
against the wall, in a corner of the office or 
in practically any place to suit the conven- 
ience. The various types are illustrated in 
our catalog sent upon request. Write for it. 


Outstanding Advantages 


Operating like a huge loose-leaf book, the 
Multiplex Method makes it possible at a 
touch of the finger to swing any map into 
view. And, just as flexible, it can be added 
to as increased requirements demand. 
Equipment is furnished either with or with- 
out maps having any number of wings of 
almost any desired size. Wings, having a 
special composition filler, map tacks can be 
used without damage to the maps. Map 
surfaces are treated to permit the removal 
of water color or crayon marks by washing. 
This method is clean—accumulates no dirt. 
Its remarkable convenience is acclaimed by 
all. 


Send For Catalogue—Mail 
Coupon 


For caring for sales maps there is no better 
method than Multiplex. Sales Executives 
everywhere are discovering this and hun- 
dreds are standardizing on this equipment. 
Send for catalogue illustrating the various 
types of Multiplex Map Systems. See the 
convenience they offer. Note their flexi- 
bility—tthe reasonable prices. Your re- 
quest for catalogue obligates you in no way 
whatsoever. Just clip the coupon and mail. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
925 North Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation please send catalogue 


customer deliberately, thoughtfully 
and clearly, in language anyone 
can understand. Be human and 
natural, but don’t waste any time 
in a foolish effort to be smart or 
clever, no matter how great may 
be the temptation. It often hap- 
pens that what is construed at this 
end as a brilliant effusion may be 
a first-class tragedy when the en- 
velope is opened in some distant 
city. The distant city impression 
is what a far-seeing correspondent 
keeps prominently in mind. 

Another thing to avoid is sar- 
casm, which someone has rightly 
termed “the devil’s dialect.” Be- 
sides this you should keep a watch- 
ful eye on sentences susceptible of 
double meaning, to say nothing of 
the complicated ones that stretch a 
mile or two beyond the range of 
understanding. If you are tempted 
to air your views just because an 
irate customer has aired his, you 
would do well to take a good long 
pause before you speak. Experi- 
ence in the school of hard knocks 
has taught me that smallness upon 
the part of the man at the other 
end of the bargain is usually a 
mighty fine invitation for bigness 
upon the part of the man at this 
end. 


The Right Kind of Courtesy 


As you master yourself it will 
become increasingly easy for you 
to give the customer, who is the 
supreme boss of any business, an 
absolutely square deal from A to Z 
and back again. It will be equally 
easy for you to make a liberal ap- 
plication of common decency and 
simple courtesy. The latter 1s 
needed very much nowadays in all 
our contacts, because we are in the 
throes of many things that smack 
of the rough and the flippant. If 
a dictator never misses an oppor- 
tunity to apply courtesy in the 
right way at the right time he will 
invariably find himself in a mood 
to say and do the nice things. Such 
a trait is very important in the life 
of a correspondent, who might be 
better termed a guide and teacher 
of other folks. Those who realize 
the truth of what I have just em- 
phasized will be sure to capitalize 
many of the good things which are 
now frequently ignored. 

Doubtless we would all be 
shocked if, for example, we could 
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see in a single exhibit all the worth- 
while letters that deserve at least 
a brief and courteous acknowledg- 
ment, yet are hurriedly filed with- 
out any attention whatever. We 
would also suffer still another 
shock if someone could collect and 
display the commendable things 
which are often done by customers 
in our behalf without even receiv- 
ing as much compensation as a 
simple “thank you.” We are too 
prone in the rush of business life 
to forget and to overlook the things 
that mean little to us but much to 
others. 


Faults in Correspondence 


Only the other day I ran across 
a letter in which a customer had 
taken great pains to comment at 
length upon a certain piece of 
advertising. ‘This letter was read 
carefully and then filed without a 
single word of acknowledgment. I 
also recall another recent letter 
wherein a customer, out of the 
goodness of his heart, had com- 
mended a certain stroke of business 
on the part of the firm with which 
he had been dealing for several 
years. The first receiving this 
letter was visibly pleased with the 
thoughtful expressions of its cus- 
tomer, but even so, they failed to 
convey their appreciation in the 
form of a letter. If space permitted 
I could cite any number of other 
cases showing how often we fall 
down when we stand face to face 
with a real opportunity to draw 
the other man a little closer to us. 

There is just one more recom- 
mendation which I believe should 
be offered as a summary to this 
article—and that concerns bigness 
of manhood. It takes manhood of 
the big, broad-gauged variety to 
write letters that stick. If a letter 
sticks it accomplishes something. 
If it fails to stick it simply means 
that a lot of precious time and 
energy have been expended to no 
good purpose. 

How much of an effort are you 
making along sensible lines to 
make your letters stick? 


C. C. Prather has been appointed 
general sales manager of the 
India Tire and Rubber Company, 
according to an announcement by 


J. M. Alderfer, president of the 
company. 


L[ndustrial 
Bond Issues 


Ww 


E are prepared to pur- 


chase entire bond 


issues of sizeable and sound 


American industrial and 


manufacturing companies. 


Address our office 


at 


42 Broadway, New York City 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
PROVIDENCE 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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There is plenty of evi- 
dence that an unloading 
process is going on in 
the stock market. Cap- 
tains of industry are seeking interviews with the 
press to assure the crowd that everything is rosy 
and bright, and that there is no let-up in sight for 
present prosperity. Never since 1919 have so many 
“tips” on stocks been in circulation. Under the 
stimulus of these interviews and easy money the 
public is buying, and the professional is selling. 
All of which may mean nothing, or it may mean 
much. At any rate it indicates that men who make 
a business of discounting the business future are 
taking their profits and passing the sack to the 
public. Even as they give out interviews to the 
press about what a wonderful year 1927 is going to 
be, their brokers are throwing their speculative 
holdings on the market as fast as the market will 
absorb them. Of course, Wall Street is not in- 
fallible. It has guessed wrong before. It can guess 
wrong again. But we think the present develop- 
ment will bear watching. The wise sales manager 
will make all the hay he can while the sun still 
shines. The sun isn’t going to shine all the time, 
and it looks to us that the forecast for the coming 
months will be fair but cooler. The fall months 
and early winter will unquestionably be good. But 
judging from previous experience a slowing down 
may be expected early in the new year. 


How Long Will Our 
Present Good 
Business Continue? 


Selling Common A number of our subscrib- 


Stock to Employees &S are taking advantage 
of prevailing conditions to 


load their employees up with much common stock. 
They think that the ownership of such stock will 
insure their loyalty and tie them closer to the house. 
While we are strong advocates of selling common 
stock to executives and those more largely re- 
sponsible for the profits of the business, we are 
opposed to selling watered common stock to em- 
ployees of limited means. We recall the case of a 
large rubber company where the employees were 
loaded with stock in 1919. When the market broke 
in 1920 it shattered the morale of the whole or- 
ganization. The employee-stockholders felt that 
they had been stung, even though they suffered no 
actual loss. They held the company responsible 
for the diminished market value of their stock 
holdings. A Chicago wholesale house loaded their 
employees with common stock at $40 a share. That 
was a fair price at the time the stock was issued. 
But soon the employees who had bought the stock 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


wanted a radio, or an automobile or a piano and put 
their holdings on the market. This continual sell- 
ing depressed the stock, and the company was not 
able adequately to support it. It dropped steadily, 
Today it is quoted at 29. The company’s sales are 
satisfactory, and the stock should be selling at a 
peak. It is just a case of too many sellers and not 
enough buyers. We know of one man, a New Eng- 
land saw manufacturer, who even goes so far as to 
advise his employees not to buy common stock in 
his company but to put their money in certain in- 
vestment trusts instead. It is not that he doesn’t 
believe in the future of his own company, for it is 
one of the best in the country, but he simply feels 
that a person of small means has no business own- 
ing common stock even in a company as strong as 
his own. 


Ten Per Cent of Your We were much im- 
Output Should Be pressed by a statement 
Sold Abroad made by Dr. Von 


Beckerath, an eminent 
German economist, regarding the future of America 
in world trade. Dr. Von Beckerath said that while 
the American manufacturer looked upon exporting 
with considerable indifference at present, the time 
was coming when he would have to choose between 
selling abroad or closing down his factory. While 
we think the learned doctor is overstating the point, 
we do agree that the next big development in mar- 
keting will be along exporting lines. 
when America was in a hopeless position to export 
because of high labor costs. Giant strides in the 
invention of cost cutting machinery and mass pro- 
duction, have changed that. The last report issued 
by the government shows that we are now under- 
selling Europe, not because we pay low wages, but 
because of our high wages! The higher wages 
climb the more need of machinery to supplant man 
power. The more machinery used the greater need 
of wider markets to keep our workers employed and 
our factories busy. These markets cannot be found 
at home with immigration curtailed. They must be 
sought abroad. Sales managers can well afford to 
give more thought to selling abroad. They should 
lay their plans now, utilizing the surplus which will 
be available from 1926 profits. It is not easy. It 
means a lot of hard work and harder study. It 
means spending money on research work and mat- 
ket surveys that will show no immediate return. 
But we have to take exporting seriously, and the 
sales manager who refuses to take it seriously 's 
bound to make way for one who will. 


Time was 
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Steam. Railway Earnings Set 


New High Record 


HE record earnings for the first seven months of 

this year together with the tendency on the part 
of the steam railways to spend money readily for the 
modernization of facilities that will reduce operating 
expenses indicate even larger expenditures in the 
future. 
In reaching this important market effectively the five 
departmental publications which comprise the “Rail- 
way Service Unit” can aid you materially. They select 
the railway men you want to reach—for each publica- 
tion is devoted exclusively to the interests of one of 
the five branches of railway service. Our Research 
Department will gladly cooperate with you in deter- All five publications 
mining your railway market and the particular railway Q PA pao o 
officers who influence the purchases of your products. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


‘*The House of Transportation’’ 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 6007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
New Orleans, Mandeville, La. San Francisco Washington, D.C. London 


The Railway Service Unit 


Five Departmental Publications serving each of the departments in the railway industry 
individually, effectively, and without waste 
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French Sales Methods That Seem Confusing 


government monopoly, and there 
are no chain cigar stores. There 
never will be any drug chains un- 
less a present law is modified. This 
law compels the owner of a drug 
store, who also must be its man- 
ager, to live on his business prem- 
ises. If the wrong kind of pill is 
handed out, he is held personally 
responsible. 


Wait for Customers 


Another law restricts the sale of 
many articles that we are accus- 
tomed to find in jewelry stores. 
Here a jeweler is not allowed to 
sell any silver plated or gold plated 
articles. One must go to a cutlery 
or department store for them. In 
every retail field there is much 
more specialization than we have 
at home. Drug stores are drug 
stores. The clerks and owners are 
pharmacists rather than merchan- 
disers. 

There is but one mail-order house 
of any size, and even this one does 
not carry a tenth as many items 
as Sears-Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward. But in one particular 
it is more enterprising than our 
Chicago stores. Its catalog is is- 
sued twice a year (not free but 
at a charge of two and a half 
francs) and contains several pages 
of small advertisements inserted 
by serious men and women whose 
professed object is matrimony. 
Many of the best wives and hus- 
bands in France were ordered 
from this catalog. But while a man 
will order a spouse sight unseen, 
he balks at buying a more prosaic 
article in that way. 


The French are conservative and 
they don’t like to take chances with 
their money. This explains why 
most mail-order ventures have 
failed here. A Frenchman is al- 
ways fearful that he is going to 
be swindled, and he wants to 
examine an article before he parts 
with his money. 

The department stores could, if 
they advertised in the Paris news- 
papers, reach a large percentage 
of the French population but they 
do not do it—among other reasons 
—because the disinclination to buy 
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(Continued from page 426) 


by mail restrict their trade to those 
who can come into the stores and 
examine the merchandise. The sell- 
ing methods of the big stores have 
but few points in common with our 
own. In general they wait for 
customers to come to them instead 
of reaching out and drawing cus- 
tomers in, as our stores do with 
their daily announcements of bar- 
gains. 


The nearest concession they 
make is to set bargain tables on 
the pavements in front of their 
establishments. There is some 
kind of a special sale going on at 
all times—the same kind of a sale, 
such as_ gloves, lingerie, toilet 
goods, in all stores simultaneously 
—but the specific bargains are ad- 
vertised only in circulars which are 
passed out to customers with their 
wrapped purchases. Once inside 
a store a customer, especially if he 
is accustomed to American meth- 
ods, feels that he is in for the better 


part of a lifetime, for there is 


nothing quite so complicated and 
never-ending as the bookkeeping 
necessary to record a_ purchase 
here, unless it is in the cashing of 
a check in a French bank. 


Openings for Sales Executives 


The idea of co-operation in busi- 
ness, aS we know it, is a great 
rarity. There are few associations 
and few helpful trade journals. One 
reason why an American advertiser 
has a good chance of being success- 
ful here is that the French manu- 
facturer forgets about his mer- 
chants as soon as he has completed 
the sale. It’s up to them to sell 
the goods, and he isn’t going to 
pamper them by furnishing window 
cards, counter displays, dealer elec- 
tros and the many other aids which 
we thrust on American merchants. 

I understand that he treats his 
salesmen in much the same way. 
“Here are your samples and price 
lists; now go out and sell some- 
thing.” Scientific sales manage- 
ment is unheard of. 

An adaptable sales manager has 
a great opportunity in France, for 
there is a dearth of good sales 
executives. One man who has made 


a conspicuous success as a Sales- 
man, a manufacturer, and in adver- 
tising agency work, insists that a 
good sales manager, assuming that 
he speaks the language and given 
a few months to assimilate the cus- 
toms and get the “feel” of the 
people, could make more money 
here than at home. I don’t know; 
I do think he would be able to live 
more comfortably, that his money 
would go much further. 


“No Place for Pikers” 


I mentioned the gyrations of the 
franc in another letter. It is the 
chief stumbling block at present, 
and no one can predict what is 
going to happen in the future. The 
prevailing opinion among intelli- 
gent observers seems to be that the 
Poincare government will stand 


long enough to peg the franc se- 


curely at a level somewhat lower 
than the three cent value of today. 
But the depreciated franc is a bless- 
ing to any American company 
wishing to erect or buy a factory 
in France. This is the time to do 
it. The O-Cedar company is put- 
ting the finishing touches on theirs 
as I write. Likewise it is a good 
time to make a market investiga- 
tion so as to be ready for an aggres- 
sive sales and advertising campaign 
when a stable franc makes it pos- 
sible to import American goods 
more advantageously. 


But even with a stable currency 
France is not a good market—nor 
any part of Continental Europe, 
for that matter—for the faint- 
hearted, nor for the American 
who feels that the game isn't 
worth playing if he doesn’t make 
a profit the first one or two years. 
I was very much impressed by 
what C. C. Coldren, vice president 
in charge of export sales, the 
Quaker Oats Company, said in the 
June 26 issue of “Sales Manage 
ment.” “When we placed our first 
advertisement in a Japanese publi- 
cation we determined not to be dis- 
appointed if we received no tat- 
gible returns for the following five 
years. For three years our returns 
were practically negligible. Last 
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Where Good Will Grows 
Its Most Bountiful Harvest 


contents were destroyed overnight, Good Will would carry your business 
forward triumphantly the next day—but if your Good Will were de- 
stroyed, you would literally have nothing left but a factory! 


Yeont Good Will is your most precious asset. If your plant and all its 


Good Will, though, is purely psychological. It exists only in the mind. It 
ceases with death. When your present customers pass on, your Good Will dies. 
The future of your business depends upon constantly creating a new supply of 
Good Will among the coming generation. 


Where is the most easy and certain place to build this Good Will for the 
future? Not in the city. The young folks in the great centers of population 
are too busy to bother with such uninteresting things as your product. Their 
hours are crowded with amusements and diversions; their chief interests lie in 
the pursuit of the newest, the smartest, the most sensational fads and fancies 
of the day. 


The young people of the rural and small town sections lead a far different life. 
Their interests center in the home. They help in the work of home-making. 
Long before they marry, they are skilled in the important business of living. 


They have the time to read and they do read. They read The Country News- 
paper—the paper that gives them all the news of their little world, the neigh- 
borhood gossip, the chronicles of their own social activities. 


The Country Newspaper can do more than create a satisfactory volume of 
immediate business for you—it can build, on a firm and lasting basis, ample 
Good Will for the future. 


The country newspa- 


Country newspapers 
pers represented by the 


can be selected indi- 


American Press Asso- 
ciation present the only 
intensive coverage of 
the largest single popu- 
lation group in the 
United States—the 
only 100% coverage 
of 60% of the entire 
National Market. 


vidually or in any com- 
bination; in any mar- 
ket, group of states, 
counties, or towns. 


This plan of buying 


fits in with the program 


of Governmental Sim- 
plification, designed to 
eliminate waste. 


[AMERICAN Ress ASSOCIATION 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47)% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY intensively 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 
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Chicago's Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


CLEAN, AIRY, 
WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 


Warehouse Space 
and Offices to Lease 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


SN’T it a fact that one of 

the big problems of selling 

today is in getting goods 
delivered when needed? 


That is where the WARE- 
HOUSE comes in. It is a great 
help in this respect. No matter 
where your goods are manufac- 
tured; whether in Japan, New 
York or Chicago. 


Right now your salesmen, in 
this territory, are losing orders 
because it takes too long for 
your products to come to the 
trade here from your factory. 
When your customers or job- 
bers need goods, especially these 
days, they want them “P. D. Q.” 


The salesmanager should see 
that he is protected by the 
Traffic Department that stocks 
are carried in Chicago for 
prompt distribution, and to 
avoid danger of losing a cus- 
tomer to his competitors by not 
having spot stock. 


The Executive, who must ap- 
prove the expenditures for such 
charges, must back his Sales- 
manager and Traffic Depart- 
ment. Then you will see orders 
coming in. Good judgment and 
harmony are the chief keynotes 
to S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 


We are ready to plunge in and 
do our part. Let us hear from 
you. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 
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year’s sales were 60 per cent ahead 
of those for the previous year, and 
by the end of this year we expect 
to have caught up with our adver- 
tising expenditure.” 

I showed that to a business man 
here who has introduced several 
American products to European 
markets, and asked him whether a 
company should approach this mar- 
ket with a similar determination. 
He said, “Yes. Most firms may 
do it in less than five years but it’s 
better to be pleasurably surprised 
than to be disappointed. I have 
noticed that many American firms 
who are large and successful at 
home come over here with the idea 
that they should be immediately 


large and successful here. They 
are too ambitious. They start in 
with a blare of trumpets—big ad- 
vertising, large offices, many em- 
ployees—and in a year either peter 
out entirely, or have to start all 
over again and grow from weak- 
ness to strength as the native 
French firms do. Those who are 
not willing to wage a grim, coura- 
geous fight will be much better off 
if they take the thousands they 
would appropriate for development 
of the French market and pay it 
off as dividends to their stock- 
holders right now. Then it would 
stay in American pockets—other- 
wise it would never make the re- 
turn trip across the Atlantic.” 


‘The Sales Department Begins 
Using Airplanes 


(Continued from page 417) 


experiment, the salesman hopped 
from the home office to St. James, 
Missouri—l100 miles away. He 
arrived an hour after starting and 
after calling on a customer, he re- 
ceived an order which was wired 
to the home office. The order was 
filled at once and even delivered in 
St. James that very same evening. 


As soon as fall samples were 
ready the following April, the plane 
quickly transported salesmen to 
Minneapolis and other points near- 
by. Increased sales volume re- 
sulted because the men were able 
to get in to see their customers 
“ahead of the other fellow.” 


The plan was used again last 
October with spring samples. The 
men showed similar increased sales 
in the Nebraska territory. Then, 
last April the plane hopped to the 
New England states with six sales- 
men on board, carrying samples 
for this fall. The men arrived in 
their territories in record-breaking 
time in various parts of New En- 
gland—considerably less than one- 
half of the time required by train 
schedules. This is now resulting 
in bigger and better business from 
New England territories. 

S. H. Curlee, president of the 
company, points out that the ele- 
ment of time has a great deal to 
do with the results obtained by 


each man. Therefore, if all sales- 
men can get an early start, 
equipped with the new styles, im- 
proved selling equipment and re- 
newed enthusiasm made possible 
by home office contacts, it is pos- 
sible for each man to show a 
marked increase in billing. 


Mr. Curlee no longer regards the 
use of airplanes as an experiment, 
and, like a number of other execu- 
tives, he feels confident that the 
time is at hand to consider the 
advantages offered by airplanes 
when put to work for an entire 
selling organization. 


One of the chief difficulties in 
operating small, individual planes 
for each salesman is the lack of 
landing fields in many cities. There 
is usually a landing place around 
smaller towns, but most concerns 
who have investigated the situa- 
tion report that difficulty is en- 
countered in finding places to land 
in some of the cities. This is one 
of the reasons why Mr. Curlee has 
kept his investment in the giant 
plane that carries a number of pas- 
sengers, although he frankly advo- 
cates smaller planes for individual 
salesmen in all of those territories 
where the landing problem can be 
solved. 


That the problem of landing is 
being solved rapidly, either under 
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Write for complete details 
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Your Name 


and address, or simply the 
receipt of your business let- 
terhead, is all weneed in order 
to send you a copy of this 
informative little booklet 


“Courting Your Customers.” 


Itis especially worth while to users 
of Direct Mail, and in the interest 
of this field of advertising we'll 
gladly send it without obligation. 


Creators, Designers and Printers 
of Quality Direct Mail 


Coaching 
in advertising 
and sales-planning 


I am organizing a group of the better type of 
young men and women to study the broad sub- 
ject of Advertising, Selling and Business Writing. 


This is a Personal Coaching Service covering 
twenty months. Instruction given through the 
mails. Subscriber’s spare hours to be used. The 
service will cover Research, Reports, Sales Plan- 
ning, Sales Training, Management of Advertis- 
ing and Selling campaigns, Dealer Relations, 
Direct and Mail Order Advertising, Sales Corre- 
spondence, ete.—the full schedule of marketing 
topics. 

Only well qualified subscribers accepted. No 
rainbows or princely salaries promised, though 
I’ve aided hundreds to climb to responsible posi- 
tions. Text-books of college standard used. 
Supplementary Helps on modern loose-leaf plan. 
Instruction based on 25 years of experience in 
business, educational and writing work. 


I am seeking, as subscribers, bright salesmen 
and solicitors, sales correspondents, service men 
of printing organizations, alert private secre- 
taries, reporters and others with research or 
organizing experience. 

Do me the favor of conveying this bit of news 
to the resourceful young men and women that 
seek your advice about ———, — in the 
promotional end of business work 


Solan Alba 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
125 Pierce Street 


the jurisdiction of local chambers 
of commerce, or other organiza- 
tions, is evidenced by the fact that 
some of the taxicab companies 
have airplane service that operates 
in conjunction with the automo- 
bile service. One instance is the 
Checker air service of San Fran- 
cisco. A conception of the extent 
of all aerial taxi service in the 
United States can be obtained 
when it is considered that a total 
of 6,823,730 airplane miles were 
covered in 1925 by 344 operators. 
This is three times the mileage 
recorded by any other country. 


Charges of various aerial taxi 
operators range from 40 cents to 
60 cents a mile. 


The Curlee Clothing Company’s 
investment in the giant plane 
equipment is approximately $75,- 
000, but the small planes which Mr. 
Curlee recommends can be ob- 
tained from $2,475 upwards. 

Various makes are equipped 
with folding wings. This means 
that the airplanes can be taken 
down the city streets and housed 
in a city garage. In some cases, 
the privately-owned airplane 
proves a valuable advertising me- 
dium as well as a factor in selling 
in the territory over which it flies. 
R. Morton Fleming, a Denver lum- 
ber executive, reports that his 
equipment, costing $2,475, has al- 
ready paid for itself twice over in 
advertising alone. 

The cost of operation, Mr. Flem- 
ing says, is about that of a medium 
priced automobile, and the time it 
saves for a sales executive in mak- 
ing long and short trips makes it 
well worth while. 


Like many other business men 
who have adopted the use of air- 
planes, this Denver business man 
was very skeptical at first. How- 
ever, the factors of safety and 
economy in time demonstrated the 
practicability of using planes in 
sales work. 


What next! Always something 
new! Why not pocket receiving 
sets for receiving help and encour- 
agement from the home office while 
the salesman waits on the bench 
for busy buyers? Why not! The 
only thing that will stop these new 
fangled selling methods from com- 
ing into vogue is an automatic 
eliminator of competition. 
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Che Breakers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 


Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 
know and want the best—either upon the 
American or European Plan—and sensi- 


ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 
Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 

successful house organs in the country. Edited 

and printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 5 to 15 

cents per name per month. Write for a copy of 

THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGazZINE. 
We produce 


The Tree to Trade Magazine 
The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you om your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


Sone 20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
M lots 1.25 perM  1234M lots 1.70 perM 
Minimum so 124M) 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, IIl. 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising throug 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT | 


Sales Cuts 


Ready-for-Use _Illustra- 
tions. Shipped Same 
Day Order Is Received. 
Write for Proof Sheets 


Monarch Studios 
343 5th Ave. N.Y.C. 


Jill 


Lapeer i 
Y imiay City i 


Today’s Detroit News 


Reaches the Rural Homes Of Its Trading 
Territory as Quickly as In Detroit 


RIVE out fifty miles in any direction from Detroit and you 
D will see the highways dotted with the crimson containers 
of The Detroit News’ special motor delivery service. Every 
farmer or suburbanite, no matter how far he may live away from 
town or village, can have his copy of The Detroit News delivered 
on the day of publication, often as quickly as it is delivered in 
Detroit proper. Thus The Detroit News covers its local trading 
territory, assuring its advertisers adequate circulation in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the manufacturers’ points of distribution — 
stores and shops easily reached by street car, bus, telephone 
or rail. 


The Detroit News’ circulation of 335,000 Sundays and 320,000 
Weekdays is thoroughly concentrated so that 94% of its weekday 
and 80% of its Sunday circulation covers the local trading terri- 
tory — the most profitable section in Michigan from the viewpoint 
of the advertiser. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
335,000 Sunday Circulation; 320,000 Weekdays 
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And they called him a crank 


OUR years ago he was peddling his idea, seeking 
financial backing. And they called him a “Crank.” 
But one day he met a man with vision and the re- 


sources to put his vision to the test. 


Then three years in the laboratory, and now in the 
second year of commercial operation, a million dollar 
business! 


It is a story, wonderful almost beyond belief. But the 
facts are there; the solid, substantial facts of brick 
and mortar and machinery, and orders by the tens of 
thousands. They come from cross-roads stores and 
grain elevators and supply dealers through the agri- 
cultural sections of the land. 


Distributors are clamoring for the franchise. Solid 
cars of the product are rolling. Twelve million farm 
families are reading about it in the farm papers and 
hearing about it through their radio receivers. 


Theinitial advertising investment was incredibly small, 
but it was wisely placed and the client gladly accords 
due credit to this Agency. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 
McMit an St. at Reapinc Roap, CINCINNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 


¢ 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 
think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member”’— 


we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful 
when 


we 


thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 
to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 


l au gh letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as 


“Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one 
to be mailed out each week. 


i h . The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” endian, 
ink 


but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, 
prices lower in ay lots. Send for the story of “Happy 
Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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We Increased Sales 
by $3,000,000 
. (Continued from page 420) 


of a lantern or demonstrator js 
reaping a benefit by having these 
silent but effective salesmen in his 
store. 

We feel that our benefits from 
these contests are manifold. The 


| increases in new business are defi- 


nite and tangible and are in general 
the measure of the success of the 
contest. However, the construc- 
tive work done in developing our 
agents into better lamp merchants 
through the use of our Four Star 
Plan and our dealer helps will re- 
flect immeasurably to our advan- 
tage. The Four Star Plan is not 
a theory, it is built upon the experi- 
ence of our most successful lamp 
agents and its tried and proven 
methods assure us of its value. 


Big Stimulator of Sales 


As a stimulator to the jobber’s 
salesman the contests have also 
been of tremendous value. A 
greater interest has been aroused 
in merchandising and in the lamp 
business and, consequently, he is 
of greater value to his house. Here 
is what one of the jobber’s men 
wrote us and I believe it is typical 
of the sentiment of many others: 
“T thoroughly enjoyed this On-to- 
Nela contest. It only goes to show 
what you can do by applying your- 
self. Im our game we have so many 
things to deal with, so many items 
to sell, that we sometimes get 
snowed under and do not realize 
that by putting in just a little effort 
we jump from the order-taker class 
to honest-to-gosh salesmen.” 


The Flako Products Corporation 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
manufacturer of Flako pie crust 
and Jiffy Gems, has appointed Ed- 
wards, Ewing and Jones, of New 
York and Philadelphia, to pli vce its 
advertising. Newspapers in east- 
ern cities are being used. 


Liberty announces the opening 
of an automotive advertising office 
in the General Motors Building at 
Detroit, Michigan, under the man 
agement of Henry L. Hornberger. 


” 
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superior envelope to the business world 
through the Nation-wide Service of the 
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Management— 

One of America’s greatest sales managers has had 
tremendous success because he treats his men in. a 
most human, understanding and practical way. In a 
valuable new book is shown just how he and other 
big men handle nearly every perplexity that can arise 
in connection with men selling on the road. Here is 
no solemn text-book advice, but in a series of most 
readable, entertaining letters— 


A SALES MANAGER’S FIELD 
LETTERS TO HIS MEN ® ©; bigest 


he tells how to train, encourage, inspire all types of sales- 
men and meet every baffling question they put up to 
you in the course of the year. hatty, full of interesting 
anecdote, adaptable to all kinds of selling, in fact, a 
handbook of sales management in a new form. You'll 
vote it one of the most helpful books you've ever read. 


Price, $3.50 
HOW BIG SALES MANAGERS 
HANDLE THE PROBLEMS OF 
**Pepping up’’ campaigns 
*“Star’’ salesmen 
The discouraged salesman 
The price question 
The territory and the man 
The dealer interview 
The insurmountable ‘‘No!’’ 


Scores of similar questions 
V answered in this book. 


EXAMINE IT FIRST! 


Rte verse 
thedead 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me pestgeld for free examina- 


tion on approval one copy of A SALES MANAGER'S 


FIELD LETTERS TO HIS MEN by W. Livingston 
Larned. 


0 I agree to remit $3.50 within ten days of receipt of 
book, or to return the book. 

©) I enclose my check for $3.50. 

() Please send this book C. O. D. 


ay 


Business Occupation 
KesS$oniKas$2ni 


Trade Follows the 
Dollar to Argentina 
During the first six months of this 
year, 30.3 per cent of American invest- 
ments abroad went to Latin America, 

as against 17 per cent in 1925. 


Americans have invested in Latin 
America 


$4,387,000,000 


of which $1,062,000,000 represent Gov- 
ernment guaranteed obligations and 
$3,325,000,000 Corporate Securities. 

This tremendous investment of Amer- 
ican Dollars assures future sales of 
American products in Latin America. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


with the largest circulation in the 
country and unequalled prestige is the 
logical medium in which to present 
your appeal to the richest market in 
South America. 


2 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Sole Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
. 


A booklet of facts ‘‘ARGENTINA 
T@€@ AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS” mailed free on request 


2 
LA PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 
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Making Small Units Sound Big 


(Continued from page 422) 


clothing in an average wash is 
worth $123. They would if they 
stopped to think about it, but of 
course they do not. This adver- 
tisement stirred people’s imagina- 
tion and made them appreciate 
that four cents is indeed a small 
expenditure to protect property 
worth $123. 

A more recent sales argument 
of this same company tells the 
prospect that the clothes in her 
wash are worth a hundred dollars 
Monday morning, and then asks 
her, “What are they worth Tues- 
day morning?” The inference is 
that if the right kind of soap were 
used, they are still worth a hun- 
dred dollars. 


That “5 cent” advertisement of 
the General Electric Company is 
in the same key. The company in 
a recent piece of copy shows that, 
while five cents is not much, when 
it is spent for electricity it will 
accomplish wonders. For instance, 
it will run a washing machine for 
two hours, an electric fan for ten 
hours, a sewing machine for seven 
hours, a refrigerator for eight 
hours. By putting the emphasis 
on accomplishment rather than on 
the small amount of money in- 
volved, this advertiser makes an 
appeal more likely to interest the 
liberal spenders of the present day. 

An even better argument is being 
used by the General Electric Com- 
pany, in its latest institutional 
advertisement. It frankly tells its 
women prospects that: 


“Any woman who does anything 
which a little electric motor can 
do is working for 3 cents an hour!” 


That puts the matter up to the 
reader in a light that she has never 
before realized. The argument is 
so convincing that there is no 
answer to it. 


If small money units are used 
in any sort of a sales argument, it 
is necessary to show the signifi- 
cance of those small units as ap- 
plied to bigger things. For ex- 
ample, a couple of seasons ago, 
oranges ran unusually small in 
size. It was possible for retailers 
to sell them at twenty-five cents 


a dozen. Many merchants got the 
idea that it would be a good stroke 
to price them at two cents each, 
Windows were filled with the fruit 
and huge placards announced the 
price as “two cents.” But the idea 
did not work. To be sure, people 
bought, but they usually bought 
only two, three, five or ten oranges 
at a time. The two-cents price 
slowed up the size of the average 
purchase. 


Other merchants tried a different 
plan. They priced the small-sized 
fruit at “25 oranges for 50 cents” 
or “50 oranges for $1.00.” The 
public accepted the suggestion. 
They bought twenty-five or fifty 
oranges at a time. 


One does not have to be a stu- 
dent of psychology to see why the 
latter plan made the most enticing 
appeal. Any one can see that 
oranges at “50 for $1.00” seem 
cheaper than oranges at “2 cents 
each.” 


Ralph Starr Butler Joins 


Postum Cereal 


Ralph Starr Butler has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., and 
will join the organization Septem- 
ber 20, making his headquarters in 
the main office of the company at 
New York City. 

News of this appointment fol- 
lows the announcement that due 
to the consolidation of the Ingle- 
heart Brothers, Inc., with the 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., the 
advertising activities are being 
combined under the direction of 
the advertising department of the 
latter company in New York. Co- 
incident with this new arrange 
ment, the advertising agency 0 
Young and Rubicam, New York, 
will assume the placing of the 
Ingleheart Brothers advertising. 

Mr. Butler was at one time Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at the Unr 
versity of Wisconsin and for some 
years advertising manager of the 
United States Rubber Company: 
He has been a director of the 
A. N. A. and the A. B. C. 
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—don’t buy anything 


to give to your Salesmen 


—don’t buy anything 


to give to your Customers 


—don’t buy anything 


to give to your Associates 


om (17) t 1 l you have seen 


THE DARTNELL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS BUSINESS REMEMBRANCES 
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Dun and Bradstreet 


Reports Favorable 


Wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion continues to show improve- 
ment, according to Bradstreet’s 
and R. G. Dun’s trade reviews. The 
close of the vacation season stimu- 
lated retail buying, and reports 
from industries outside building 
show further expansion of opera- 
tions. 

Reports to Bradstreet’s this 
week confirm earlier advices of the 
marked forward progress in trade 
and the even more pronounced 
advance in industry during the 
latter part of August and the first 
days of September. 

With the close of the vacation 
season and the opening of the 
schools, retail buying has held its 
previous gains and expanded still 
further, while additional reports 
from industries, outside of build- 
ing, show a further speeding up 
of operations, this more especially 
in cotton mill work, shoe factories, 
ingot steel production and auto- 
mobile output. 

Wholesale and retail distribution 
has been further aided by state 
fairs, expositions and other public 
shows. 

Lines of trade reporting activity 
at most markets are dry goods, 
women’s wear, shoes, radio mate- 
rials, silk hosiery and broad silks. 
The Federal Reserve Bank report 
on department store trade shows a 
gain for August only twice ex- 
ceeded this year. 

Such changes as have occurred 
in business during the week have 
been mainly in the right direction, 
according to R. J. Dun’s review. 
It is the season now, with the 
summer and the vacation period 
practically ended, when operations 
should normally broaden, and there 
are comparatively few discordant 
notes in current dispatches from 
the principal commercial centers. 


There are, moreover, a number 
of evidences of all unprecedented 
volume of trade in the aggregate. 
Foremost among these is the latest 
report on railroad freight traffic, 


All Signs Point to Big Fall Trade 


Department Store Head 
Sees Prosperous Fall 


RECORD-BREAKING busi- 
ness for the fall season is 


predicted by James Simpson, 
president of Marshall Field & 
Company, famous Chicago de- 


partment store. While his state- 
ment applied to department stores 
generally, Mr. Simpson made it 
clear that the Marshall Field 
store expects the greatest business 
in its history. Volume for the 
year is already ahead of other 
figures recorded, and it seems cer- 
tain that a new high level will 
have been reached by the end of 
the year. 


The abundance of good crops, 
and the consequent prosperity of 
the farmers, and the extremely 
low percentage of unemployed 
were given by Mr. Simpson as 
his reasons for such optimism. 


which surpasses the remarkable 
exhibits of previous weeks this 
year and even exceeds the record 
that had been unmatched since the 
closing week of August last year. 
This striking proof of a notably 
heavy distribution of general mer- 
chandise, which of itself testifies to 
a sustained public buying power, is 
supplemented by other favorable 
statistical comparisons. 


Despite lower commodity prices, 
on the whole, bank clearings at sev- 
eral of the leading cities still show 
gains over those of a year ago, 
when the totals were unparalleled 
up to that time; building permits, 
although not equaling some former 
high marks, indicate much activity 
in new construction in various sec- 
tions ; output of steel is rising; and 
the trend of production of textiles 
and of footwear is upward. 


The expansion that appears in 
different channels of trade is the 
more gratifying because it is unac- 
companied by speculative excesses, 
the policy of limiting commitments 
to actual needs being rigidly ad- 
hered to in nearly all instances. 
The facility with which supplies 
can be obtained in most cases ob- 
viously tends to prevent competi- 
tive bidding for goods, and price 
fluctuations, for the most part, are 
kept within a narrow range, thus 
adding stability to business. 


Retail Stores Report 
Sales Increases 


Preliminary reports to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System from retail 
firms in all sections of the United 
States indicate that the volume of 
retail trade in August of this year 
was considerably larger than in Au- 
gust, 1925. 

Total sales of 507 department 
stores were 6.5 per cent larger than 
a year ago and sales of two mail 
order houses were 12 per cent 
larger. Department store sales 
were larger than a year ago in all 
Federal Reserve districts except 
the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
districts, the largest increases; 
ranging from 9 to 15 per cent, be- 
ing in the New York, Chicago, and 
Dallas Federal Reserve districts. 
Of the reporting stores 304 had 
larger sales than last year and 203 
had smaller sales. 

Sales of five and ten cent variety 
chain stores (5 reporting chains) 
were about 5 per cent larger than 
in August a year ago. 


Car Loadings Exceed 
Previous High Mark 


More cars were loaded with rev- 
enue freight for the week ended 
August 28 than ever before for any 
one week on record, according to 
reports of the American Railway 
Association. The total for the week 
was 1,136,233 cars. 


This exceeded by 11,795 cars, or 
1.05 per cent, the previous high 
record for all time established dur- 
ing the corresponding week of Av- 
gust 28, 1925, at which time 1,124; 
438 cars were loaded. The total 
for the week of August 28 this year 
was also an increase of 115,424 cars 
above the same week in 1924, and 
an increase of 47,442 cars above the 
preceding week this year. 

Loadings have exceeded the mil- 
lion mark in fourteen weeks this 
year but this heavy freight trafic 
is being carried without car short: 
age, there being instead nearly 
170,000 surplus freight cars in good 
repair and available for service. 
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Baking Powder Controversy 
Is Reopened 


AR from closing the fifty- 
Hee: baking powder war, the 
Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany recently issued a pamphlet 
setting forth the claim that the ex- 
aminer of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had vindicated its policies 
in advertising that its product does 
not contain alum. The pamphlet 
promises to lead to a renewal of the 
controversy before the commission. 
At a meeting in Washington sev- 
eral days ago, seven baking powder 
manufacturers who have been com- 
plainants against the Royal Com- 
pany prepared and issued a signed 
statement made from the report by 
the Royal Company as “inaccurate 
and misleading.” The statement, 
furthermore, indicates that the 
seven manufacturers in the pro- 
ceeding will not only keep up their 
fight, but will use the pamphlet 
itself as evidence of the “unfair ad- 
vertising” complained of when the 
commission reopens the case. It 
points out that the examiners’ re- 
port has no bearing on the findings 
of the commission and is not to be 
regarded as reflecting the commis- 
sion’s sentiment. 


Seven Companies Sign 


The signers of the statement in- 
clude: the Kenton Baking Powder 
Company; the R. B. Davis Com- 
pany; the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company; the Crescent Manufac- 
turing Company; the Southern 
Manufacturing Company ; the Sea- 
gull Manufacturing Company, and 
the Rich Maid Manufacturing 
Company. The statement follows: 


“You have probably received 
from the Royal Baking Powder 
Company propaganda in the form 
ofa trial examiners’ report purport- 
ing to be the facts upon which the 
Federal Trade Commission issued 
its order of dismissal in the case 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
vs. the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, 

“The document submitted to you 
by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany is but a fragment of the 
tecord before the Federal Trade 
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Commission. Exceptions were not 
only noted to this report because of 
its numerous errors and glaring in- 
consistencies, but the trial counsel 
for the Federal Trade Commission 
in his argument before the commis- 
sion characterized the report as be- 
ing in all essentials not a finding 
of fact on the evidence, but a brief 


for the Royal Baking Powder 
Company. 
“Under the law the Federal 


Trade Commission itself is re- 
quired to make a report in writing 
in which it (the commission) shall 
state its findings as to the facts, 
and Examiner Averill’s report was 
never adopted as the report and 
findings of the commission, but is 
simply the expression of an indi- 
vidual, without any binding force 
or effect upon either the respond- 
ent or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the courts. 


Call Report “Cunning” 


“The item which you received 
with this so-called ‘report’ for pub- 
lication in your paper is a cunning 
statement prepared by the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, which 
used part of the facts in such a 
way as to mislead one not thor- 
oughly familiar with all the facts 
in the entire case. The real story 
pertaining to this ‘report’ may be 
summarized as follows: 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
did not adopt this report nor pre- 
pare and adopt any report similar 
thereto. 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
did not adopt nor issue any report 
that ‘alum’ was harmful or harm- 
less. 


“At the time the Federal Trade 
Commission dismissed its com- 
plaint against the Royal Baking 
Powder Company it had adopted 
the policy of dismissing complaints 
upon representation that the re- 
spondent had abandoned the prac- 
tices alleged in the commission’s 
complaint, and it was principally 
acting upon this information that 
the commission entered its order of 
dismissal.” 


The Folkson 
“GOSPEL WILL marion,onio 


1AM INTERESTED IN GETTING 
ANEW LETTERHEAD TO INCREASE 
THE RESULTS OF OUR SALES 
LETTERS. SEND ME,WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION THE COMPLETE 
» PORTFOLIO OF 
GCSPEL WILL 
11E TT IER IIZAIDS 


—_4ttach COUPON To YOUR LETTERHEAD 


AWAME 


Young Sales 
Executive 


Desires a connection as sales man- 
ager. for manufacturer in Middle 
West. 


12 years’ experience in selling and 
marketing new product; the last 
8 years with present concern. 
Past record will bear rigid in- 
vestigation. 


Experience covers the industrial 
and manufacturing fields, selling 
to jobbers, dealers and direct to 
manufacturers. 


Familiar with central west terri- 
tory from Canada to Mexico. 


References gladly furnished and 
correspondence invited. 


é 


Address Box 1193 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is_ invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
requirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED—A 
prosperous radio manufacturing company with 
several years’ record of continuous success and 
growth is looking for an advertising manager 
who has constructive ideas. One who has the 
viewpoint of advertising as a means of increas- 
ing sales. We prefer a man who has held a 
similar position with a manufacturing company 
rather than one who has had only agency or 
magazine experience. To the man qualifying 
we will offer a good job now with a future that 
is whatever he can make it. Box D, 27 Whittle- 
sey Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


RAPIDLY GROWING MIDDLE WESTERN 
manufacturer of high grade line of goods sold 
to Jewelers, Drug Stores, Trunk and Depart- 
ment Stores throughout the entire country needs 
the services of a well educated young man (not 
under 27) experienced in correspondence, credit 
and sales work. Position carries a good salary 
and offers excellent future for a thoroughly 
competent, ambitious man. Confidential corre- 
spondence invited. Address Box 1195, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED: IN HOME 
office by established direct-selling shoe company 
doing half million dollars annually. Must have 
thorough knowledge of advertising, lay-out and 
copy work, also sales correspondence. Experi- 
ence in shoe business helpful though not essen- 
tial. Unusual opportunity for man with creative 
ability and original ideas. Salary and bonus. 
T. J. Bloomer Shoe Co., Alton, II. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


SECURE SALESMEN, DISTRIBUTORS, 
ete., quickly through classified newspaper ad- 
vertising (want ads). We place your 24-word 
advertisement in best ten metropolitan dailies 
for $20. Catalog free. Martin Advertising 
Agency, 35 West 39th St., New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN—WELL RATED MANUFAC- 
turer desires additional representatives to handle 
combination order blanks and envelopes, also 
loose-leaf devices and printing. Direct to con- 
sumer. Commission basis, full or part time. 
Exclusive territories. References required. This 
is not a_ get-rich-quick proposition, but an 
opportunity for sincere men to add from $100 
to $500 per month to their incomes. The 
Workman Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Monroe S&t., 


Chicago, IIl. 
Worth of Merchandise 


$124,342.2 Sold by Letters 


At a cost of only $2,552.24. A copy of the letter sent you 
free with a 212-page copy of POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
for 50c. POSTAGE is devoted to selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, Cards, etc. If you have anything todo 
with selling, you can get profitable ideas from POSTAGE. 
Published monthly, $2.00 a year. Increase your sales and 
reduce selling cost by Direct-Mail. Back up your sales- 
men and make it easier for them to get orders. There is 
nothing you can say about what you sell that cannot be 
written. POSTAGE tells how. Send ad and 50c forsample. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York, N.Y. 


488 


EXECUTIVE—WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in management, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising is considering changing his present 
connection. Qualifications: a “‘sticker,’’ as his 
record will show; a quiet, somewhat reserved 
disposition, believing that actions speak louder 
than words; a thorough knowledge of business 
administration; well educated; a good corre- 
spondent; an analytical mind coupled with a 
determination to see a thing through when once 
started. Old enough to be a little conservative, 
yet young enough not to have lost his initiative. 
Would expect reasonably good salary though 
future possibilities will be more attractive than 
an immediate large salary. Address Box 1197, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


CONSIDERING A CHANGE IN SALES 
management? This advertisement is addressed 
to those who want increased sales—or who, 
wishing to retire, seek a seasoned executive. 
The advertiser is fully qualified by training and 
experience to give the kind of management that 
solves difficult problems (sales and others) in 
a permanent way. His sixteen years’ experi- 
ence has been divided between two manufac- 
turing companies, and his references will meet 
the most exacting demands. Being 386 years 
old he couples the enthusiasm of youth with 
the more mature judgment of experience. He 
understands sales management and direction, 
organization, advertising, etc. His ideas about 
compensation are reasonable, providing an op- 
portunity exists to make progress as he builds— 
and to properly support his family of five in 
the meantime. Interviews affording an oppor- 
tunity for discussions are invited. Address Box 
1192, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER for 
$2,000,000 manufacturer is open for contract 
with medium sized manufacturer. 
the creative and administrative capacities backed 
by excellent qualifications and experience to 
successfully merchandise any meritorious line of 
products. For present employer he has re. 
duced sales expenses $18,000 and increased sales 
$360,000 this year. He is fully capable of 
assuming full charge of sales and advertising 
and securing national distribution on economical 
basis. He seeks connection on commission basis 
with guarantee, and where there is opportunity 
to obtain interest in firm after ability is proven, 
Age 27; married. His complete record may be 
secured by addressing Box 388, Memphis, Tenn, 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS A 
sales manager qualifies me to cooperate with 
employers in securing satisfactory sales man- 
agers and salesmen. Will call personally for 
instructions if desired. Salesmen’s Service As 
sociation, Phone Harrison 7654, 309 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—FOUR YEARS ASST, 
sales manager nationally known organization 
marketing high grade specialties. Ten years 
specialty salesman. Thoroughly familiar with 
all the fundamentals of successful selling. Per. 
sonal interview solicited. Box 1199, Sales Man- 
agement, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


AVAILABLE—MAN WHO KNOWS AND 
can do sales promotion work. High rating as 
house organ editor and writer of letters and 
bulletins to Experienced in copy- 
writing, typography, layout, art, engraving. In- 
telligent buyer of printing. Good executive 
ability and judgment. Just completed ninth 
year with nationally known organization. Ad- 
dress Box 1191, Sales Management, 4660 Ravens. 
wood Ave., Chicago. 
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